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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


Tue joint effect of Lord John Russell's drawing back his Jew Bill 
for the session and of Baron Lionel de Rothsehiid’s coming for- | 
ward to claim his seat, has been, to plunge the House of Commons 
into a series of heated debates, turning at once upon the driest and 
most trivial technicalities and upon the broadest points of policy. 
The twofold course into which Lord John Russell has suffered him- 
self to wander, has the consequence of stultifying itself in each 
branch: if he was willing to discuss the affair in this form, which 
he knew it would take, why persevere in his bill? if he thought 
it necessary to procec d by bill, why retract the measure and leave 
this other course open? Probably he cannot answer that question 
himself—except by the weak plea that “he couldn’t help it.” 

There have been a string of debates on the subject. The first 
arose on the claim of the Member-elect to take the oaths on the 
Old Testament and not the New Testament, as most binding on 
his conscience; and after a variety of conflicting motions and ar- 
guments, the House agreed, by 113 to 59, that the claim should be 
allowed. The Member-elect then took the oaths on the Old Tes- 
tament, omitting in the abjuration-oath the words “on the true 
faith of a Christian.” Then arose a debate on the multiform ques- 
tion whether the oath had been taken or not taken; whether the | 
words omitted were essential or were not essential—not the matter | 
to which the Member was to swear, but the form by which he was 
to swear, and therefore open to modification according to the in- 
fluence of the invocation on his conscience; and whether the seat | 
was vacant or not. There were cross motions, declaring the seat 
vacant, and therefore ordering a new writ; and declaring the oath 
taken, and therefore the seat full. The argument was also of a 
twofold kind—historico-legal and technico-legal. On the Jew’s 
side it was contended, chiefly by his patron Mr. Page Wood, that 
the words are non-essential—that the intent of the oath related not 
to the exclusion of Jews but to the abjuration of Papal authority, and 
that therefore a court of law would pronounce that Baron de Roths 
child actually had taken the oath. On the other side it was contend- 
ed, that the words are essential; that there is no law to override the 
express requirement in the act which specifies the words to be used 
in taking the oath; and that the omission of the words involved the 
refusal to take the oath. Sir Robert Inglis and Sir Frederick Thesiger 
were leading supporters of this view. Lord John Russell agreed 
with much that had been said on both sides—conceded the policy 
of admitting Jews, but could not agree that the House of Com- 
mons alone could dispense with the specifie enactment in a statute. 
On this point he had much to say; scandalizing Mr. Osborne and 
other supporters with a cold common sense view of the question as 
it stood—for it stood thus on account of his cold but not common 
selse course previously. Finally, after much deliberation and the 
grace of two days to think about it, Lord John made up his mind 
what should be done: it was, that on Monday next Mr. Attorney- 
General should move two resolutions, declaring Baron de Roths- 
child not competent to sit or vote in the House until he 
should have taken the abjuration oath “in the form appoint- 
el by law”; but promising that, next session, the House should 
tike “into its serious consideration the form of the oath of ab- 
juration, with a view to relieve her Majesty’s subjects professing 
the Jewish r ligion.” This st P throws back the whole affair ex- 
actly to the position in which it stood when Lord John Russell and 
Baron de Rothschild were elected conjointly for the City of Lon- 
don three years ago; the citizens conferring one seat on Lord John 
in the full faith that he would do his best to make good the other 
seat for his colleague. 

Meanwhile, the view assumed by Lord John Russell on thi 
particular question at issue on Tuesday evening—excluding th 
question of his own course in the long ran—appears to be the cor- 
rect one. We do not see how the specific enactment can be set 
asidk except by the authority which established it—the authority 
of Parliament: There can be no doubt that the act of Parliament 
(Larest Epitron. | 


| skirmish between Mr. 


lays it down as a rule that a Member shall say those words before 
he takes his seat. stress was laid upon the fact that Mr. 
Pease was allowed to take his seat without reciting the exact 
words: which may have been an irregularity, but it did not vio- 
late the spirit of Parliamentary enactments. Parliament at first 
consisted of persons belonging to the national church; when the 
Roman Catholic ceased to be the national religion, Roman Catholies 
were excluded ; afterwards, when the Church of England ceased to 
be the church of the whole nation though still the established 
church, and there was no national church properly so called, 
Parliament expressly resolved to admit Dissenting Christians 
and Roman Catholics: it has several times been invited to ad- 
mit Jews, but it has expressly declined to do so. Quakers are 
Dissenting Christians, recognized, and even peculiarly indulged by 
Parliament; and if the due form of oath suited to their affirmation 
had nct been provided in the act, it was an omission simply of 
form. The admission of Mr. Pease was an irregularity carrying 
out the recorded resolve of Parliament; the admission of Baron 
Lionel de Rothschild would have been an irregularity violating 
the recorded resolve of Parliament. But Lord John Russell's posi- 
tion is so unhappy, that the more he is right in this view, the more 
preposterous is his delay of the bill needed for the admission of his 
colleague—the more foolish his permitting the question to be raised 
on the irregular issue by keeping back the regular issue which his 
measure would have placed before Parliament. 

Lord John Russell has propose d a compromise with the Peers in 


pon 


| the qualification for Irish county electors under th Parliamentary 


Voters Bill. The Minister and the Commons had fixed the quali- 
fication at an eight-pound occupancy; Lord Stanley and the Peers 
had fixed it at fifteen pounds. Lord John proposed to compromise 
the difference, conceding to the Peersrather more than half, and 
fixing the qualification at twelve pounds. It must be remembered 
that virtually this concession is made not so much by the Com- 
mons to the Peers as by Ministers to the aggregate Opposition of 
both Houses. The Peers also reversed the enactment that electors 
should be inserted on the re vister by a public officer, and obliged 
the elector to make his own claim: this amendment Lord John 
disallowed, restoring the original enactment; but the point was 
little noticed in the debate. The compromis conisiiael a sharp 
Bright and the Premier: Lord John was 
warned that next session, some of those who now supported him 
“might be disposed to go further,” and insist on his restoring the 
bill to what it was. The whole result is to exhibit Lord John Rus- 
sell in the position of being overawed by the Stanley-Disraeli party, 
and on the point of losing a large and energetic portion of his own 
supporters; and it is in that position that he closes the session of 
1850. 

The conduct of Ministers in respect to Marlborough House is 
not calculated to raise them in the popular estimation. They give 
up a part of that tenement to the Vernon collection of pictures, 
pending the removal of the Royal Academy from the edifice in 
Trafalgar Square; but ask Parliament now, to provide for the oe- 
eupation of Marlborough House by the Prince of Wales nine 
years hence. Why make that singular provision so long before- 
hand? The pretext of obtaining some profit for the publie—800/. 

by shifting of stables, &c., is too ridiculous to be thought about 
by any but a Whig apologist. The other pretext, that it is a plan 
to prevent the Vernon pictures from supposing that they may ac- 
quire a right to stop there, is a ludicrons confession of weakness, 
and exposes the pusillanimous spirit in which Government has 
conducted the negotiations to quit with the Royal Academy. But 
the true reason (apart from occult motives of acc ruing patronage of 
a small kind) can searecly be any other than the desire to antiet- 
pate other Cabinets in making a present to the Prince of Wales on 
his eighteenth birthday—nine years beforehand! We do not ex- 
pect that the Prin will value th present very highly: Marl- 
borough House is cramped for space and dull withal; so that the 


Whig gift of it now will probably involve the Cabinet of 1859 in 
the expense of rebuilding Marlborough House. 
The vote of 12,000/. for the Duke of Cambridge has been carried 


in Committee of Supply, not without a final contest. Mr. Roe- 
buck moved to reduce the vote to 5,000/., out of consideration for 
the pockets of the hard-worked people; and Mr. William Brown 
supported the ame ndment, because Cabinet Ministers have no more 
for their hard work in the public service. But neither of these 
grounds touches the principle of the vote. The Duke of Cambridge 
is paid for being royal : his “ work ” is to be ornamental to the state, 

which is expensive ; and dignitied—which means being rich; and 
for those purposes, duly weighed in their exigencies, 12,000/. seems 
not too large an allowance. It was carried without division—so 
strongly did the ceonomists sec the tide of “ royalist . public feel- 
ing set against them. 

Another peeuntary 


matter, important in a national point of 
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on Tuscany amount in the aggregate, after abatements made on 
considerations not fully explained, to 1,530/. But for the reeo- 
very of that sum of money Lord Palmerston hopes to obtain the 
“ good offices” of Sardinia—not the “arbitration,” for he is “the 
Minister of England,” and he will not trust the disposal of British 
property to any alien government. If it were necessary to go to 
war with Tuscany for the 1,530/.,—in which war Tuscany would, 
of course, be supported by Austria, and perhaps Russia, France 
remaining doubtful,—we should most likely have the support of 
Piedmont ; perhaps Sicily too would forget and forgive; and Hun- 
gary might “come forward,” as far as Notting Hill did. Lord 
Palmerston, however, does not apprehend war, nor even a blockade 
of Leghorn, on the present occasion. 

The —— to Mr. Charles Pearson’s Sunday Trading Bill re- 
eeived a forcible accession in the person of Mr. Thomas Duncombe ; 
who declared the bill to be inspired by small traders, regardless of 
the convenience of the poor, but jealous of Jew traders who have 
no scruples about the Christian Sabbath. The bill was fiercely baited 
on Wednesday : its guardian would have withdrawn it, but he was 
not allowed ; and the tyrant majority mercilessly slaughtered it. 





Out of doors, the most stirring event has been the Mayo elec- 
tion. The choice of candidates lay between Mr. Ouseley Higgins, 
a gentleman unknown to English politicians, and Mr. Isaac Butt, 
a Liberal Conservative barrister, of fanciful but expanded views, 
who would be an ornamental addition to the number of Irish 
Members. The priests, however, supported Mr. Higgins; and as 
Mayo, for all its population of nearly 400,000 souls, has a consti- 
tuency reduced by the destructive influences of Ireland to 233, the 
affair was easily managed. It used to be said that O’Connell’s 
election for Clare was carried by the priests: it was carried by the 
priests—and—we forget how many thousand pounds. But with a 
constituency brought into so shootable a compass as the electoral 
class of Mayo, the mere decree from the altar is likely to be im- 
perative. 





The skirmish between the Danes and Schleswig-Holsteiners, re- 


orted last week, has been followed by a pitched battle, very 
ardly fought, and leaving the victory with the Danes. Both 


sides behaved with the greatest gallantry; the generalship does 
not appear to have been very unequal; the loss on both sides was 
very severe ; but there was one difference between the two armies, 
like that between the soldiers of Cesar and Pompey—the Danes 
were veterans, their antagonists in great part young recruits. The 
immediate effect of the victory is, to drive the Schleswig-Holstein 
army completely into the German province, apparently recovering 
Schleswig to Denmark: but the Danes are concentrated amidst a 
hostile population; and the other side, expecting reinforcements 
from Germany, is likely to turn aggressive. Now the resources of 
Denmark are much the more limited, and will be much the sooner 
exhausted,—unless she call for the intervention of allies. 

Again, therefore, the Palmerstonic policy threatens a spreading 
war. Indeed, the journal which has recently distinguished itself 
as the special representative of the Foreign Office would not leav« 
the sequel to chance, but would at once enforce the London proto- 
col of peace by means of a war of intervention. 

“Certain powers have mediated an arrangement of the dispute between the 
Crown of Denmark and its insurgent subjects; and, according to all prece- 
dent in such cases, these powers, we think, are bound to see that their own 
work be completed.’’ “A just and necessary war—or an armed intervention 
that shall wear the appearance of one—is the true preservative of peace : 
arma pacts fulera.” 

“Certain powers” can always “mediate an arrangement” to 
coerce any foreign people, if a mere agreement between more than 
one power is to justify attack; but if justice is to determine the 
direction of the attack, why did not England mediate an arrange- 
ment with some ally to vindicate Hungary against her insurgent 
King the Emperor of Austria? But simple “justice” does not 
command ~ Palmerston’s adhesion: indeed, the English people 
does not know what does command his firm faith, nor can it be 
discovered from his actions. 


Hrhates out Proceedings in Warliament. 
PRINCIPAL 


Hovse or Lorps. Monday, July 29. 

Tuesday, July 30. : 
men. 

Thursday, August 1. 
a Royal Commission. 

Friday, August 2. 
Brougham 


BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Royal Assent to Thirty-six Bills. 

Disputes between English and French Mid-Channel Fisher- 
Law of Landlord and Tenant; Lord Monteagle’s Motion for 
The Hyde Park Show—Civil List discussion, raised by Lord 
Mercantile Marine Bill, read a second time : 


Hovse or Commons. Monday, July 29. Baron Rothschild’s Claim; adjourned de- 
bate resumed—Mercantile Marine Bill, read a third time and passed— Marlborough 
House for the Prince of Wales ; resolution carried by 68 to 46—Navy Estimates ; 
vote for Marines carried by 128 to 72 ees (Court of Chancery) Bill, withdrawn— 


Public Libraries and Museums Bill, read a third time and passed 

Tuesday, July 30. Baron Rothschild; Administration of the Oaths: Sir F. 
Thesiger’s Motion for New Writ, negatived: Page Wood’s Amendment that 
the seat be declared full, negatived by 221 to 117—Parliamentary Voters (Ireland 
; Lords’ Amendments on the Franchise, ne gatived by 213 to 91: on the Registry, 
by 179 to 109— Marlborough House— New Writ for Lambeth, in room of Mr. 
Charles Pearson, resigned. 

Wednesday, July 31. Sunday Trading Prevention Bill, thrown out on the motion 
to go into Committee. 

Thursday, August 1. 








Australian Colonies Bill; Lords’ Amendments discussed, 
and agreed to— British Claims on Tus any, stated by Lord Palmerston—Supply : the 
Marble Arch: the Duke of Cambridge’s Annuity—Landlord and Tenant (Ireland 
Bill; second reading opposed, with divisions, and carried : 

Friday, August 2. Crime and Outrage Act, withdrawn on a point of order, and 
brought in afresh—Supply Committee : Votes for the New Houses of Parliament, and 
other purposes—Inspection of Coal Mines Bill, read a second time. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


view, has received fresh light. It appears that the British claims | 


(Saturday, 





{ ~ 
TIME- TABLE. 
The Lords. | The Commcns. 

Hour of Hour of Hour of Houry 

Meeting. Adjournment. | Meeting. Adj urnm, J 

Monday....... eccoee Sh .nce FRBEm Mondaf .o.se+e0+-... Noon..,, ah lime 

4qh m) Th 45 

| Tuesday .....seeeeees _ Sh 87m Tuesday... ....ceeees Noon th = 
64h m) Th lop 
| Wednesday .......... No Sitting. Wednesday ......... Noon .... 6h - 
Thursday .......00+. Noon .... 2h 30m 

Thursday........+000 5h 8h 25m 5h m) 2h 30m 
Friday ...sseeccsees Noon h 30m 
Friday ......++++ tee _ 8h Sm 54 he m) Uh 30m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 9h 52m Sittings this Week, 9%; Tim« 2h tm 
this Session, 91; ——236h 26m this Session, 139; —— 999 12m 


Martnonover Hovsk ror THe Prince or WaAtzs 

The House having gone into Committee to consider the appropriati, 
| of Marlborough House for the Prince of Wales during the joint lives, 
| the Queen and himself, and the provision of a coach-house and stabj. 
out of the Crown land revenues, Mr. Hume objected, that the resolutip, 
is premature, as the Prince of Wales is but nine years old, and the &. 
rangement is not to take effect till he is eighteen. It was undp. 
stood when Marlborough House was voted to the Queen Dowager, thy 
she was to keep it in order herself; but it turned out that the nation hy 
todo this, at a cost of 44,0007, and ata further yearly outlay Lon 
Joun Russett reminded the House of the arrangement respecting ¢y 
Vernon pictures ; her Majesty’s grace in that respect should not be fy. 
gotten in considering the case. Ministers thought it right to seck the. 
propriation now, lest it should come to be thought that the pictures hy 
so long occupied the house that it would be wrong to give it to the Pring 
without having mentioned it before. Lord Seymour explained as to ty 
stables. Stables in connexion with Carlton House had been given to tly 
Queen Dowager when those of Marlborough House were pulled down. They 
is now an opportunity of removing the Records, getting rid of the Riding. 
house, and extending Carlton Terrace ; and it will be well to get ridg 
the stables and replace those of Marlborough House. The Crown m 
venues will be benefited by about 800/.a year. Mr. Hume denied thy 
Marlborough House belongs to the Crown, as Ministers assume; it we 
built for the Duke of Marlborough, and afterwards reverted 
the nation as national property. It might be well to sell it 
and diminish the encumbrance of so many palaces. Of what wm 
is Kensington Palace, now tenanted by people with no more right i 
it than Mr. Hume himself? Mr. Henry saw no reason for hamperiy 
the House, and the Crown, with what is to happen nine years henm, 
The Prince of Wales may not then be alive; great changes of opinim 
may have taken place, and the House may have to buy him out because 
of some change of opinion as to what is desirable. Alderman Srpnry ob- 
served, that the Prince may dislike Marlborough House for a residene 
when he becomes eighteen. 

The present vote, following a recent vote with regard to another member 
of the Royal Family, which was regarded as a piece of great extravagance 
out of doors, might lead the public to infer that the House had nothing to & 
with their surplus revenue but to find palaces for the Royal Family. (Cheers) 

On a division, the Ministerial res Yation was carried, by 68 to 46. 

Tue Dvuxe or Camprince’s ANNUITY. 

In Committee on the Duke of Cambridge’s Annuity Bill, Mr. Hum 
was rivalled by Mr. Rorsvcx in his economical assaults on the too liberal 
provision of 12,0007. a year. Mr. Hume, wishing to carry a majority with 
him and “do a little business,’ moved that the sum be 10,000/. ; making 
reference to the precedent of the allowance of the late Duke of Gloucester, 
Mr. Rorrvex hoped Mr. Hume “ would hardly move 10,0007.” 

It is certainly right to provide well for the Royal Family, but it becomes 
of importanee to know when that family should cease to have a claim on the 
— There is 24,000/. granted to the family of the late Duke. The Queen 
1as a family of seven children, every one of whom has the same claim on the 
country as the Duke of Cambridge, and every one of whom may help to mul- 
tiply the number of the Royal Family. It may appear ungenerous thus ti 
discuss the provision ; but really where is the provision to end? The sum 
given to the family of the late Duke of Cembridge goes a great way beyond 
the proper object; which should be the maintenance of these royal persons 
in decent splendour. He proposed to fill up the blank with 5,000/.; an ad- 
dition to the Duke’s professional income which should enable him to live as 
an honest English gentleman. Mr. Roebuck did not see that the Duke should 
ape the dignity and state of the Sovereign. 

Mr. Vernon Smita objected to 5,0007. as too little. His Royal High- 
ness has appointed two or three Equerries: no less, it seems, was expected 
of him. The proposal of Mr. Hume was a fair one. 

Mr. Disraeui expanded the case of Royal disabilities—the position in 
which the Legislature has placed Princes of the Blood: isolated from 
patrician families—whose wealth has been created, in the course of cen- 
turies, by marrying heiresses, to an extent of which few are aware; cut 
off from political distinction and the rewards of political success; shut 
out from all the public offices for life, with the exception of the military. 
Distinctions unnatural and unjust, but, while they last, proper to in- 
fluence our consideration. Mr. Bricut echoed strictures on the 
tural and wicked Royal Marriages Act; but he believed that most persons 
on the Ministerial side of the House consider that the Minister had pro- 
posed too much, whilst out of doors the grant is almost without exception 
regarded as extravagant. 

An episode of confused excitement was here created by Mr. ANSTEY, 
who at this time became irrepressibly impatient for the promised Govern- 
ment resolutions on Baron de Rothschild’s case. Mr. Anstey increasing 
in impatience, at last moved that the Chairman do report progress,—tre- 
solved that not a farthing of public money should be granted in supply, 
for the Duke of Cambridge or anybody else, till redress of grievances met 
with more faithful consideration. Mr. Pack Woon and Lord DcpLEy 
Srvart somewhat sympathized with Mr. Anstey’s ebullition; but Mr. 
Hvume, Mr. Conpen, and others, deprecated the pressing of his motion, 
and at last he withdrew it. 

Mr. Roebuck’s amendment was negatived without a division: Mr. 
Hume's amendment was negatived by 105 to 76—majority 29. Mr. 
Hume demanded to know if Ministers mean to persist, after such a divi- 
sion—which if you subtract dependents and expectants in office, and ex- 
pectants looking to get into office, on both sides of the House—left th 
Government in a decided minority? Lord Joun Russet said, Yes. _ 

Mr. Bricut, with some acerbity, caused by a passage with Mr. Fox 
Maule, in the absence of the reporters during the division, asked for a0 
answer, without quibbling, to the plain question whether Mr. Fox Maule 
did not know that it is decided that the Duke of Cambridge is to have 
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Mr. Fox Mav te said, 


si iment of Guards. ; ae 
the vacant regim¢ mo the annuity to begin from 


not.” The blank was filled up with 12,0004. ; 
the Ist of July 1840. ‘ae 
Baron pe& Roruscury’s Srat. 

The debate on Baron Lionel de Rothschild’s a to os -— wed the 
City of London was resumed at noon on aye “ - wr Si 
the regular thread of discussion where it had been — - + a 
at the point where Mr. H ume was just about to _— 116 ame - 1€ doom 
Sir Robert Inglis’s original motion—the House 1a on a mpewen 
discussions on minor formalities. ‘Mr. Hevxey suggested, t > m wnald 
be well to get upon the records of the House that Baron = _ 18¢ . d, 
one of the Members for the City of London, desired to take the oath in 
the way he required, because that was the form of oath most binding on 
his .mscience. Sir Freperrck THESIGER pointed out, that Baron de 
Rothschilds answer, already given, was no answer to the question put; 
noved that he be recalled, and that the Speaker should ask for an 
answer to the question already put to him by the officer of the House, 
«‘ what oach he claims to take, the Catholic or the Protestant oath?” Mr. 
Oszorne thought that, at least, if the Member for London were ques- 
tioned at the bar, he should be warned that it was in his discretion only to 
answer such questions as he thought fit. Sir James GRAHAM suggested, 
that in a proceeding of a judicial « haracter it was of the last importance 
that order should be preserved ; therefore no question should be put ex- 
cept through the Speaker, and it should be put in writing, and moved 
and seconded before being put. _Lord Joun Russet. and Si CHARLES 
Woop concurred in these suggestions ; and Sir ¢ harle Ss move d, “ That the 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild, one of the Members for the City of London, 
having demanded to be sworn on th Old Testament, he be called to the 
table, and that Mr. Speaker do ask him why he demanded to be sworn in 
that form.” Seconded by Lord Harry Vane, this motion was carried 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild advanced to the table, and the Speaker ad- 

dressed him—“ Baron de Rothschild, you have demanded to be sworn on 

the Old Testament, and I am directed by the House to ask you why you 
have demanded to be sworn in that form.” Baron pe Roruscutp re- 
plied—“ Because that is the form of swearing that I declare to be most 

binding on my conscience.” 2% 

On the withdrawal of the Member for London, additional points were 
mooted by Sir Freperrck Tuesicer and Mr. Wortiey. Sir Frederick 
still insisted that no answer had been given to the original question, and 
contended that one should be given: he moved accordingly, but the ge- 
neral sense being against him, he did not persevere. Mr. Wortley de- 
clared the course of special-pleading taken by Baron de Rothschild’s 
friends to be trifling and injudicious. He held that all the three oaths 
must be taken jointly; and he would bring Baron de Rothschild’s in- 
tentions on that point to issue, by moving that the Speaker do ask him 
this question—“ Are you willing to take the oaths required by law to be 
taken by Members of Parliament before admission to their seats?’”’ This 
motion was seconded, and put to the vote; but negatived, by 118 to 104, 
majority 14. 

Then was resumed the adjourned debate on Sir Robert Inglis’s motion, 
thus worded— 

“That from the earliest times of the existence of a Legislature in Eng- 
land, no man was ever admitted to take any part therein except under the 
sanction of a Christian oath; and that the Baron Lionel Nathan de Roths- 
child having requested to take the oaths on the Old Testament, and having, 
in consequence, been directed by Mr. Speaker to withdraw while the Hous« 
deliberated, this House refuses to alter the form of taking the oaths.” 

With a few words on civil rights, Christian principles, and persecution 
of Dissenters, Mr. Hume moved the following amendment, 

“That Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, one of the Members for the 
City of London, having presented himself at the table of the House, and 
having previously to taking the oaths requested to be sworn on the Old Tes- 
tament, (being the form which he has declared at the table to be most bind- 
ing on his conscience,) the Clerk be directed to swear him on the Old Testa- 
ment accordingly.’ 

Sir Freperick THEsIGER opposed this course with legal argumenta- 
tion; premising hopes that the House would dismiss all party heat, and 
deal with the question in a strictly judicial spirit. 

He hardly thought Sir Robert Inglis’s motion unobjectionable 
necessary ~ that side to affirm the practice; the onus was on the 
to justify departure from the 

t is plain that Baron de Rothschild does not desire to take the Roman 
Catholic oath—the House bearing in mind that only one oath is required of 
Roman Catholics under the 10th George IV. But if he does not demand 
the single oath of the Roman Catholics, there remain only the three oaths 
always administered to Protestants. All these oaths are tendered together; 
but one of them must be taken “on the true faith of a Christian”; Baron 
de Rothschild has therefore precluded himself. He demands, however, to 
take them in the form most binding on his conscience. Without reference 
to the usage of Parliament, the law of the land prevents this. In our courts 
of justice, Jews have been sworn as jurors and witnesses, but they are sworn 
under the common law. They are sworn there in the manner binding on 
their conscience, first, because it is a rule of the ancient common law that 
no evidence shall be received exc pt on oath, and secondly, because no act of 
Parliament prescribes any form of oaths in our courts of justice. But it is 
going too far to say as a general principle that oaths must be admitted in 
every case in the form most binding on the conscience of the swearer: the 
principle is confined to assertory or juridical oaths, and is repudiated in re- 
spect of promissory oaths, such as those taken on accepting office, &c. The 
promissory oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, are required by a 
. th’. : ag enac ~ nts, which from the first of them, in Queen Eliza- 
eth s time, down to the act of George I., that sets forth the oaths as they 
are now taken, have in spirit required them to be taken in the Christian 
manner. The early acts declare that the oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy are to be taken on the Evangelists; the later acts imply the 
continuance of that form of administration ; and the now operative act ex- 
pressly requires the further oath of abjuration to be made on the true faith 
of a Christian. The inference drawn from the act Ist and 2d Victoria cap. 105 
is weak : that act, which was a declaratory and not an enactive act, does not 
provide any new mode of taking oaths; it merely declares that all oaths 
taken with ceremonies which the swearers declare binding on their con- 
science shall make the swearers lk gally subject to the technical and penal 
th, idents of perjury. It is not now necessary to meet the argument that 
‘He words “ on the true faith of a Christian” are only a part of the jurat 
and not a substantive part of the oath, and are therefore omissible The 
express exactments in the 10th George I. and the 13th Georg: I.—that, for 
Seeded purposes of those a ts, those words might be omitted from thos« 
aths when they are administered to Jews—have compelled the Attorney- 
General to yield his former general opinion on this point. ’ 


and 1 


it was not 
other side 


usual course 
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| Lord Joun Russet applauded the judicial and pur ly argumentative 
tone adopted by Sir Frederick Thesiger. 

Conceiving himself bound by the acts which require the oaths, he still en- 
tirely doubts the policy of such acts; he thinks those statutes have rather 
tended to entangle consciences and perplex minds than to afford further se- 
curity for allegiance, or make better provision for legislation in that House. 
Sir Frederick Thesiger’s historic deductions as to the mode of administering 
the oaths are very weakly founded on the fact that the earlier oaths were to 
be taken on the Evangelists; for Lord Chancellor Hardwicke has decided, 
after Hale himself, that when it is laid in an indictment that the Jew was 
sworn on the Evangelists, that word is “ answered by the Old Testament, 
which is the evangelium of the Jews.’’ Lord John confessed that the statute 
of Victoria is not conclusive in providing that oaths binding on the con- 





science shall induce the penalties of perjury ; and that the words of the sta- 
tutes of the 10th George I. and 13th George I., allowing the omission in par- 
ticular cases of the words ‘‘ on the true faith of a Christian,” do preclude the 


House from omitting them in this case. On the whole, he thought the 
House should declare that Baron de Rothschild should have his claim com- 
plied with, to be sworn in the form most binding on his conscienc« rut at 


the same time he thought that the House could not leave out any rt of 
the oaths without the sanction of an act of Parliament—“ I conceive that if 


those most opposed to the admission of the Jews were of opinion that the 


Baron de Rothschild could lawfully take his seat, whatever political con- 
sequences they might think would follow, and whatever results th« ight 
fear from what they considered an abandonment of the Christian character of 


this House, they ought at once to assent to his admission. But, on the other 
hand, if you do not think that the law enables him to take his seat in con- 
sequence of the oaths now in force, no opinion that is favourable to the 
claims of the Jews, and to enabling them by a legislative measure to sit in 
this House, ought to induce you to go one step towards giving him admission 


I say, Sir, if you were to take any other course—if you were to take yurse 
that would bring this House into collision with the courts of law, and if you 
were not justified in that course by the words of the act of Parliament—most 
serious evils might be the result. I should not be afraid, however, if I were 


perfectly convinced that we were in the right, of meeting with privil any 
claims for the decision of a court of law ! 


1 


But thers is a question even be- 
y convinced that 


yond this: if you are not I 
aw—if you propose to act a ding to party, because you are acting for th 
promotion of civil and religious liberty—you will be, in fact, exer: 
dispensing power, the exercise of which by the Crown led the peopk 
country, justly and manfully, toa revolution. I should be sorry 
this House, which has now much of the power that formerly belongé 
Crown, should attempt to exercise any such power.” 


you are actin wa ain 0 









Mr. Osnorne felt placed in a dilemma by Lord John Russell's extra- 
ordinary speech. 

If his own opinion had any weight with the gentlemen on his side of the 
House, they would grant no supply to the noble Lord till he brougiit in a 
bill for the remedy of the grievance now under the notice of the Hous 
After his speech, Lord John was bound to proceed by bill immediate] and 


they ought to refuse him supply at present if he refuses 
When the time approached for adjournment of the House till the even- 
ing, cries suggesting the adjournment of the debate till “ tomorrow ré 
heard. Mr. Osnorne immediately moved the adjournment of the debat 
till five o'clock that evening ; and at last this was agreed to 
In the evening sitting, Mr. Anstey, Mr. Page Wood, an 
Wortley were the only speak« rs 


d Mr. Stuart 


Mr. Ansrey showed, by citations from the Great Roll and the Clos¢ 
Roll, that Jews sat in Parliament before the ordinance which « pelled 
them from the kingdom; and that in those times there were “1 aths 
imposed which any Jew or any heathen might not take—nothing required, 


either by the common or the statute law, inconsistent with the principles 
of any church or sect.” 


Mr. Pacs Woop had never heard of a single authority in fa. f the 
peculiar limitation made by Sir Frederick Thesiger with respect pro- 
missory oaths as distinguished from assertory ones; whilst t re 


abundant authorities, in general jurisprudence, directly the other way 


























All that you can say in reference to oaths is, that there was no doubt at 
one time in this country an assumption that every person was a Cl in ; 
and that from that assumption grew up the custom of administ« the 
oaths on the Gospel But the moment the question arose whether or not 
that particular mode of administering the oath would be binding con- 
science of the individual to whom it was administered, with that keen com- 
mon sense which always distinguished the laws of this country, it was at 
once determined, in conformity with the practice of other « yuntries f 1 the 
earliest periods, that the only thing they had to inquire in the adn tra- 
tion of an oath was, whether they had got a religious sanction The law of 
the Church was liberal enough. In St. Augustine’s 154th Epistle, he says, 
“If you will not admit the oath o lolater, there is no adequat hod 
of forming a covenant with him, inding him to keep h vor I - 
and Mr. Wood called the attent the House particularly tl ith 
reference to the oaths of office serving the public peace. Nor is it 
forbidden by any law of God to employ for good purpose the oath of that 
man whose faith consists in swearing by false gods, but who keeps the faith 
which he has pledged.” 

In the laws of those most Catholic Monarchs Ferdinand and Tsabella, not 
particularly favourable to Jews or Moors, is an actual formula for swearing 
Jews and Moors according to their conscience. Under the Code Napoléon, 
the universal mode of swearing, “ Je le jure,” is laid down; yet un that 
law a Jew was allowed to be sworn his own way; and subsequent vhen 
Jews were put on the same footing with others, it was again determined by 
the Courts that they should be sworn in their own way 

Mr. Wood repelled Mr. Wortley’s accusation of special-pleadi t de- 
clared, that inasmuch as it is by purely technical means that a vi por- 
tant civil right is to be negatived, Baron de Rothschild will take every pos- 
sible advantage, under the ablest and best advice, for establis g his posi- 
tion. It has been hinted that he means to demand the administrat the 
Roman C: lie oath—from its omission of « rmalities t that 
report is a most grievous misrepresentation sehood. Sucl eed- 
ing never once crossed his mind: when it 1 1 it was inst re- 
jected. THe will take every advantage the law gives; but pr \ vill 
think it his duty not even to take legal advantages without letting the House 
have full notice of his intention 

Mr. Wort tey did not rely much on the Holy-Evangelist inference 

If he were to form an opinion at the present moment, he believed ild 
be in favour of the more liberal view of the qu n, that the part veur- 
ing—whether it were a promissory oath or a juridical oath—should worn 
in the form most binding on his conscience But he repeated, it is 
manifest trifling to ask the honourable Member to take tw ths, th l 
the solemnity of kissing the Old Testament, when they knew that at ext 
step, upon the oecurrence of the words “ on the true faith of a © in,”” 





they must turn upon him and shut the door against his admiss 
The sense of the House was first taken on the question wh 
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the question put. It was resolved without division that they should not ; 
and thus that original motion was negatived. The words of the amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Hume were then inserted instead ; and in this shape 
the affirmative was carried, by 113 to 59. It was then ordered, that the 
Clerk should swear in Baron Lionel de Rothschild on the Old Testament. 
But as the time for taking the oath is limited by act of Parliament to the 
hours between nine and four, that ceremony was deferred till noon of 
next day. 

At noon on Tuesday, on the usual summons by the Speaker for the ad- 
vance to the table of Members to be sworn, Mr. Roruscutip approached, 
amidst the cheers of the Liberal party, between Mr. J. A. Smith and Mr 
Page Wood, and offered himself to be sworn. The resolution of the 
House was read which ordered the Clerk to administer the oaths on the 
Old Testament. The Clerk handed to Mr. Rothschild a small copy of 
the Old Testament, ‘‘ the exterior of which the honourable Member cu- 
riously examined.”’ The oaths of allegiance and supremacy were audibly 
repeated by him after the Clerk; and at the close of each he put on his 
hat, as is the form with Jews in the act of swearing, and solemnly said, 
“So help me God.” In the oath of abjuration, he repeated all the words 
without hesitation as far as, and including, “ All these things I do plainly 
and sincerely acknowledge and swear, according to these express words 
by me spoken, and according to the plain common sense and under- 
standing of the same words, without any equivocation, mental evasion, or 
secret reservation whatever; and I do make this recognition, acknow- 
ledgment, abjuration, renunciation, and promise, heartily, willingly, and 
truly’’: but instead of proceeding to say, in the form of the oath, “ upon 
the true faith of a Christian,’’ he said, ‘I omit these words, as not bind- 
ing upon my conscience”; and, kissing the book with his head covered, 
he concluded, “So help me God.” The act of swearing in this way, ac- 
companied with this explanation, clicited repeated bursts of cheering from 
the Liberal party. 

Mr. Rothschild took up a pen, with the object, it is presumed, of sign- 
ing his name to the Parliamentary test-roll; but Sir Frepertck THESIGER 
rose, and much excitement prevailed on all sides; in the midst of which 
the Srraker said—“ The honourable Member must withdraw.” (Lond 
erties of ** No, 1” © Take your seat !”’ “ Chair!” and “ Order !’) Baron 
Rothschild, however, withdrew. 

Sir Frederick Thesiger had the eye of the Speaker; but Mr. Hume 
rose to order, and obj cted to the direction that the Member for London 
should withdraw 





nO 


He had declared to the House what form was most binding on his con- 
science ; the House had resolved that he should take the oaths in that form ; 
and he had now taken the oaths in that form. He had complied with the 


requisitions, and Mr. Hume moved that he do take his seat. 

Mr. Sreaxker—“ The honourable Member rose to order, and not to submit 
a motion.’’ The honourable Member for the City of London had been di- 
rected to withdraw because he did not take the last words of the oath pre- 


seribed by the act of Parliament. The Ilouse could now decide on that 
case. 
Sir Freperick THesicer, without preface or remark, moved— 


That Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, one of the Members returned for 
the City of London, having refused to take the oaths prescribed by law to be 
taken before a Member can sit and vote in this House, Mr. Speaker be in- 
structed to direct a warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to issue a new writ for 
the election of a Member for the City of London, in the room of the said 
Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild.” 

Mr. ?acr Woop now argued at great length in support of the proposi- 
tions that the oaths had been duly taken, and that there was no vacancy 
in the seat 

The statutes regulating the oaths of allegiance and supremacy declare that 
any person offending against those statutes shall be adjudged a Popish recu- 
sant, be disabled to hold office civil or military, and “ be disabled from 
thenceforth to sit or vote in either House of Parliament.” So clearly had 
the Legislature spoken when it meant to declare a seat void. The first sta- 
tute regulating the oath of abjuration, 13th William III. cap. 6, in like 
manner made the offender a Popish recusant convict, and disabled him from 
office, and from sitting in Parliament: but the later statute settling the oath 
of abjurativ 
to Popish recusancy and the disability to sit in Parliament, while inserting 
all the penalties of the former statute. The later act alters the form of the 
oath; rejects the old penalties, and imposes new ones. Therefore, if the 
oath of abjuration be not taken at all, the Member still does not forfeit his 
seat, although possibly he makes himself subject to the other penalties. 

The oath of abjuration has been duly taken. The words ‘‘on the true 
faith of a Christian” are a portion of the invocation which sanctifies the 
oath, no part of the body of the oath: this appears from the history of 
the relicf given to Quakers. The 7th and 8th William IIT. cap. 34 made it 
lawful that where an oath in courts of justice is required, Quakers might, 
“instead of the usual form,’’ take a solemn affirmation or declaration. The 
object was to relieve them respecting the mode dy which and not respecting 
the matter fo which they swore. An act of Queen Anne had prescribed an 
oath of abjuration respecting special matters in Scotland, and had declared 
that Quakers, instead of swearing in the usual form, might declare 
“the whole substance and effect of the oath’ on solemn affirmation: a 
statute of George I. cap. 6, in specifie reference to this relief, gave a form of 
affirmation, embracing such “ whole substance and effect’ of the abjuration 
oath : this form omits the words “ upon the true faith of a Christian’’: the 
Legislature plainly considered those words not a substantive part of the oath, 
but a part of the invocation or jurat—not a part of the matter sworn to, but 
a part of the form sworn by; and so it omitted them in giving relief to the 
Quakers as to their scruples on the formality of swearing. Indeed, if the 
utterance of these words were not swearing, the Quaker would not be at 
liberty to omit them from his affirmation: yet they were never included in 
any affirmation, and are never uttered by any Quaker. 

‘he case of Mr. Pease was peculiar. He could point to no statute which 
would enable him to dispense with the oath, except the statute of Ist George 
I. But the declaration of that statute did not relate to the same subject ; 
it mentioned the then Pretender, and a variety of persons no longer ex- 
isting. He~was obliged, then, to go back to the old acts, which say, 
generally, that Quakers shall affirm instead of swear, and which at the same 
time discard the words ‘fon the true faith of a Christian’ from the af- 
tirmation. The House did not accept any specific affirmation. It resolved 
simply, ‘‘ That it appears to this House, that Joseph Pease is entitled to take 
his seat upon making his solemn affirmation and declaration to the effect of 
the oaths directed to be taken at the table of this House.’ The officers of 
the House framed a new affirmation ; and Mr. Pease has declared to the Se- 
lect Committee—TI am quite sure that in the affirmation I took, the words 
‘on the true faith of a Christian’ were not contained.” 

The acts 10th George I. cap. 4, and 13th George II. cap. 7, afforded only 
a shadow of an argument to ae John Russell. The first was passed before 
the case of Omychund versus Barker, decided by Lord Hardwicke and the 
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| other great Judges, had affirmed the liberal doctrine of the law; and the 


second, passed when that decision was still new, only recited that the omig. 
sion of the words from the oath of abjuration “may ’”’ exclude Jews from 
receiving the benefits of the act—not ‘will’ so exclude them: at the ut 
most, the act suggested a “doubt” and a possible difficulty. 

If this case were to come before a court of law, they would find that the 
words *‘on the true faith of a Christian’’ were words that Baron de Roths. 
child had refused to take, and that he had taken the oath in his own form 
The court would at once say, “ W e will see what was the occasion of the law. 
Was it levelled at the Jews or not? We will look into the act to see the 
meaning of it.’”” Well, looking into the qct of Parliament, what would the 
Judges find? They would find, that if a man did not take the oath he woul 
become a Popish recusant convict. Could they persuade themselves that the 
Legislature ever intended that two magistrates might go to a Chartist meet. 
ing, and select a Jew, and ask him to take the oath of abjuration, wholly 
and entirely, and if he did not, to punish him as a Popish recusant conyiet} 
When the Judges came to look at this, they would say it was nonsense—; 
could not be. There could have been no intention of applying the act % 
Jews. The House should not, by a narrow adherence to what it might 
choose to consider the letter of a law, deprive of the immense privileg, f 
representing the Metropolis of England a gentleman who had been twig 
clected the representative of that city—who bore in himself the rights ang 
privileges of that most important community ; the principle of excluding hip 
on the mere ground of his being a Jew being now emphatically and perma. 
nently repudiated by the House. 

Mr. Wood moved, “ That this House is of opinion that the seat of Barmy 
Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, as one of the Members for the City of Londog, 
is full’’ ; and resumed his seat amidst cheers from all parts of the House 

The Arrorney-GEenERAL (Sir John Romilly) observed, that the Hong 
had not received in this case, as in that of Mr. O’Connell, a distinct yp. 
fusal to take the oaths, A locus penitentiw should be afforded to Baroy 
de Rothschild, and the question whether he still refused to take the oath 
in the ordinary form should be again put tohim, before a new writ wer 
issued. 

Mr. Pact Woop—“ No, no.”’ 

The AtTroRNEY-GENERAL—Well, then, if the Baron refused to avail him. 
self of this further opportunity, certainly there seemed no ground on whi 
to refuse the motion of the honourable and learned Member for Abingdon. His 
own assent to that motion was personally most painful to him; but th 
House was sitting judicially on this question, and if called upon to decid 
solemnly and judicially, whether Baron de Rothschild had taken the oath of 
abjuration in the form prescribed by the statute, he must decide that th 
Baron had not so taken the oath. Once admit the principle that this or that 
portion of a legislative direction might be dispensed with to meet the par. 
ticular notions of individuals, and there would be an end to the force of law 
Baron de Rothschild objected to the words in this particular oath “on th 
true faith of a Christian’’; his reason being, that he did not deem thos 
words binding on his conscience. Admit his objection, and who was to sa 
what other portion of the oath somebody eise might not object to, on th 
same ground ? 

Mr. Anstry quoted the report of the Committee, to the effect that in 
1701 the House used its privilege of “tampering” with the forms 
oaths appointed by the statute; made sundry additions in the body of the 
oath, and erasures from it. In the following year, an act of Parliament 
declared that the amended form should be the one used in future. In th 
case of Mr. Pease, the objectionable words were struck out of the oath 
and an act of Parliament next session ratified that alteration. Lord John 
Russcll in March last declared the case of Mr. Pease to be strictly in 
point, and to be a good precedent. 

Mr. Hume, calling on the Attorney-General for his opinion on th 
point that the seat is not vacant, Sir Joun Rom1.ty stated his opinion 
that there has been no specific repeal of the act of William III. which dis- 
ables persons refusing the oaths from sitting in Parliament ; and he dis- 
sented from Mr. Wood's view that that act was virtually repealed by th 
later acts substituting other penalties. The act of William is still in fore 
Sir Grorce Grey recapitulated very clearly the heads of this branch of 
the argument ; and, while expressing his strong opinion that the act 
William III. is still in force, admitted that the House would do well t 
consider maturely the point on which Mr. Wood and the Attorney-Gene- 
ral are at variance. 

Mr. Woop announced, on the authority of Baron Rothschild, that what 
had passed was to be taken as a refusal to take “ those words.” [Still 
no refusal to take “ the oath.”’] 

On a division, Mr. Page Wood’s amendment, that the * is full, 
was negatived, by 221 to 117. A desultory conversation then ensued 
in the course of which Sir Freperick TuesicEr provoked laughter by 
declaring himself “ anxicus to receive the directions of Lord John Rus- 
sell as to the course to be pursued.” Lord Jonn Russeit moved that 
the debate be adjourned till twelve o’clock on Thursday next: “ the At- 
torney-General will then propose such a resolution as he and I shall 
think most conducive to the dignity and usages of the House.” Liberal 
Members clamoured to have Sir Frederick Thesiger’s motion affirmed or 
negatived at once. Sir Frepericx Tuersicer declared himself ready t 
withdraw it, on the understanding that his object was only to make waj 
for the proposition of the Government. Mr. Ilume resisted the with- 
drawal, and stoutly: insisted upon a direct negative. At last, the Spe aker 
put the resolution. There were a few “ Ayes,” and a great majority 0 
** Noes”: amidst some laughter, the Speaker delared that the “ Noes 
had it; so the resolution was negatived without a division. 


f 
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The resolutions, to be moved on Monday next, were laid upon the t- 
ble of the House some time after midnight on Thursday ; not without 
repeated questionings and reminders by several Members, who accuse 
Ministers of want of faith in delaying the presentation of the resolutions 
for more than twelve hours. They are as follows 

‘“‘ 1. That the Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild is not entitled to vot 
in this House, or sit in this House during any debate, until he shall take the 
oath of abjuration in the form appointed by law. 

‘“*2. That this House will, at the earliest opportunity in the next session 
of Parliament, take into its serious consideration the form of the oath of ad- 
juration, with a view to relieve her Majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish 
religion.” 

Irish FRANCHISE, AND REGISTRY. 

The amendments of the Lords on the Parliamentary Voters (Ireland 
Bill were brought under the consideration of the House of Commons by 
Lord Joun Russet 

The bill as passed 
lification ; as amended by the Lords, the bill proposes a fifteen-pound qv 
fication. At present the percentage of electors to the adult male population . 
32 per cent in Wales, 25 per cent in Scotland, in England 28 per cent; 





by the Commons proposed an cight-pound county i 
' sall- 
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in Ireland is less than 2 per cent. The forty-shilling freehold 
ualification is the prevalent one in England. In Ireland it is abolished. 
; Bedfordshire, the freeholders are to the 50/. tenants as 3,274 to 853 ; in 
tee are as 5,280 to 1,639; in Lancashire, as 16,064 to 
@ 457: j ‘eox. as 10,408 to 1,307; in Sussex, as 3,769 to 1,059. An 
—s — will give Ireland 330,224 voters; a fifteen-pound rating 
eg pee ducting one-fifth for double occupations, 264,180 and 144,263 
oe alee. Lord John proposes to reduce the fifteen-pound rating, fixed 
— 1 js, to a twelve-pound one ; which will give 227,590 voters—minus 
by -" a before, 72,072. This will raise the number of voters from 
ng he up to 10 per cent of the adult male population. 
7 The other alteration de 


percentage 


Herefordshire, they 


acting registry 
to that alteration. 
Mr. Moore addue 
less than 250 persons voted. 
390,000 inhabitants, three contested elections have 
at which the number of voters have varied from 
900 the highest down to no mort than 233. Nothing subjects the event of 
: 1 to the mob so much as the smallness of a constituency. A thou- 
s seattered over a large county are wholly isolated from each 
1s unprotected as if in the midst of a pack of wolves. 
Rawpon thought that the conduct of the Lords indicated that 
cause great appre- 


ed the glaring instance of the recent Mayo election, 
where ( 

In a county having 
taken place in six years ; 





any electiot 
sand elector 
other, and ¢ 
Colonel . - : 
we are fast approaching a state of things which must 
hension to the friends of order. - , 
Mr. Bricur said, this measure was considered the measure cf the sea- 
they were about to separate without passing any measure of 
but this; and it was to be passed in a mutilated shape. 
ord must take on himself the responsibility of what was done in 
the conduct of Government there was not only directly 
opposed to the wishes of the House of Commons, but it gave the greatest 
ground to suspect an understanding W ith those Lé rds who altered the fran- 
chise. A considerable majority in the House of Commons had been defeated 
by the small majority of 72 to 50 in the other House. Lord John should be 
cautious how he allowed small majorities in another place to override the 
majorities of the House of Commons and the Ministers of the Crown on this 
questi m:; he ought to have stood by his bill, as he had brought it in, if he 
were satisfied that he was right. Mr. Bright bore in mind, that Lord John 
had said that some Members spoke w ith great ability on matters connected 
with trade, but that he was amazed at their narrow and small views when 
they came to discuss great constitutional questions. The noble Lord had 
discussed such questions all his life, but found after all that he could not 
make his great constitution work. The noble Lord was now to make that 
House work in harmony with the other, but never did any man undertake a 
greater improbability. They had just had a specimen of the manner in 
which the two Houses were working together. Year after year the noble 
Lord passed a measure which went to the House of Lords, but there it was 
pom discussed ; not only that House, but the Ministers, were treated with 
contempt, and the bill was kicked out as too absurd to be discussed. And 
now the noble Lord appeared to be carrying on his Government on the policy 


son,—tor 

importanc¢ 
The noble I 

the other House 


of only passing measures suited to the very minute gauge of the House of 
~ “It was rumoured that the nobvle Lord intended to add a little more to | 


Lords. de 
the democratic clement of the House of Commons; but if there were in it 


now too much of that element for the House of Lords, how could they get on 
more comfortably if they had added a few more Members to it who would 
vote against him when he did not go far enough in his measures of reform ? 
The result would be, either a greater difficulty to the noble Lord in working 
the constitution, or the constitution would be extinguished, because the noble 
Lord would have to succumb to that House. The noble Lord, when he 
brought in his bills and laid them on the table, might let the House know 
that he and his Ministry would not retain the responsibility of carrying on 
the Government if those bills were rejected : but the course he took now was 
destructive to the Government. Mr. Bright regretted that the noble Lord 
would not lead on those who sat on the Ministerial side of the House in th 
principles he professed and they entertained, but kept them back from 
carrying those measures he was sent to that House to support. 

If the noble Lord felt that he must take this twelve-pound franchise, they 
must do the best they could under the unfortunate dilemma into which hi 
had allowed them to be brought; but if he said he took this twelve-pound 
on the same termsas he intended the eight-pound franchise—as a settlement 
of the Irish franchise—then Mr. Bright hoped that im a session or two he 
would find a vast number of those who now support him would be disposed 
to go further, and restore this bill to what it was when it passed the House 
of Commons. 

Lord Joun Russe1 could not avoid some discussion of principles thus 
laid down, which he conceived tended to disparage the present constitu- 
tion of the country. 

Fault was found with his proposal of something different from that which 
he originally proposed : but if Government is to declare at once what is to 
be the rate of the Irish franchise, and is to listen to no sort of change or dis- 
cussion on the subject, there is an end to the balance of the constitution of 
the country. As long as you have two separate Houses, the Commons must 
deal with the amendments of the other House as the decision of a branch of 
Parliament. ‘“ Without discussing the merits of our constitution, or any 
other, at the present moment, it is quite plain that what the honourable 
Member really proposes is an absolute democratic assembly, which shail hav« 
no barrier to its will—which shall meet with no opposition to its decrees, 
and before which all the estates and constituted powers of the country must 
bow. It may be that such a change is desirable ; all I can say is that I am 
not one of the persons who desire it. (Cheers from the Opposition ) All! 
can say is, that I think, with all its inconveniences—with its very long de- 
lays—with frequent rejection of measures that after some years every on 
admits to be useful—with lengthened discussions—with the many impedi- 
ments to legislation which arise in this country—with all these counteract- 
ing influences, yet the sum of good obtained under our constitution is so 
great, our institutions are in themselves so valuable, and their fruits so pre- 
cious compared with those which (with perhaps one or two exceptions) his- 
tory, either ancient or modern, shows to have been produced by any other 
form of government—by any other constitution devised by the wisdom of 
man—that for my own part I am not willing to change the constitution of 
this country for any other that the honourable Member may recommend.’ 
(Cheers from the Opposition.) , 
cal struggles in which he has taken part,—for Reform of the Representation, 
for the Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, for the Commutation of 
Tithes—with the object of showing what good he had been able to effect by fol- 
Owing a course very different from Mr. Bright’s idea. ‘I have been able to 
effect great good by pursuing a totally different course, and instead of cling- 
ing pertinaciously, on motives of pride or vanity, to my own measures, 
submitting them to alterations, sometimes for the worse, sometimes for the 

tter, and endeavouring to attain practical benefit by means of compromise.” 

“The honourable Member has alluded to the terms in which on a former 
occasion I spoke of the manner in which he and other Members had ad- 
dressed the House relative to the working of part of our institutions. It 


feats the very design of the bill to make a self- | 
Lord John proposed that the House should simply disagree | 


seems I allowed a phrase to escape me with reference to the narrowminded | 





view which those honourable Members took of the subject. Speaking gene- 
rally, I do not concur in the view which they take of the aristocracy of this 
country. The honourable Member on that occasion, as he has done on many 
others, represented the aristocracy of England as a class forming a sort of 
great council, like that of Venice, entirely separated from the great body of 
the people,—as if its ranks were not continually recruited from the mass of 
the people. I cannot admit that, and I said it was a narrowminded view of 
the subject.” 

Mr. Brieur said, the remark alluded to did not apply to that subject at 
all, but to some observation which he made on Mr. Hume’s motion about 


| the redistribution of the franchise, with the view of showing that the repre- 


| their services in the Navy or 


Lord John reviewed the history of the politi- | 


sentation of Manchester was balanced in that House by smaller boroughs 
Lord Joun Russeti—“ My recollection differs from that of the honourable 
Member ; and I think on the occasion in question I pointed out, that mem- 
bers of families which a hundred years ago were amongst the humblest and 
oorest of the subjects of the Crown in this country, had, by dint of talent— 
bs dint of learning, whether in the profession of the Law or the Church—by 
Army, or by other distinguished merits—won 
their way to the highest honours of the Peerage, and formed as proud a por- 
tion of the aristocracy as any of the Peers. If I mistook the honourable 
Member, I regret it; but I still think that his remarks always have a tenden- 
cy to represent the aristocracy as something distinct and separate from the 
bulk of the people. I not only hold that this supposed distinction is un- 
founded in fact—not only that it is contrary to all we know of the history of 
yast ages, and of what we see day by day, as willappear from an examination 
of any list of the Peers of England—but I also contend thata belief in its ex- 
istence would have a mischievous effect, and, instead of strengthening that 
union of classes in this country which induces the aristocracy to believe that 
their fate and welfare is bound up with the welfare of the people, and the 
people to look upon the aristocracy as the defenders of their rights and 
privileges, would lead to a war of classes and ranks that would cause the sub- 
version of the constitution and of the existing state of society rhe aristo- 
cracy of the country, instead of being desirous to separate themselves from 
the people, feel that their strength and permanent existence depend on con- 
tinually receiving fresh accessions from those who by the highest qualities of 
the mind are able to place themselves on an equality with them.’ 
Mr. Disraexi corrected unintentional misrepresentations of the Minis- 
ter. 
It is implied that the Lords have rejected an eight-pound and substituted a 


fifteen-pound qualification. But the noble Lord who introduced the bill to 
the Lords himself stabbed the* eight-pound qualification in the back, and 
virtually inserted the twelve-pound qualitication: then, between a twelve- 

9 the Lords decided for the latter For 


yound and a fifteen-pound « 
~~ lf, he did not so much care about the exact amount of the suffrage, 
as he objected that the subject should be made the capital of party trading, 
never to be taken up by Government except in moments of political distress 
or disaster. 

Mr. Reynoxps confessed his inability to understand how the President 
of the Council had declared in another place that an eight-pound qualifi- 
cation was too low. But for that declaration, the fifteen-pound qualifi- 
cation would never have been insisted on by aryeberd 

The motion by Lord John Russell to substitute twel¥e*pounds, instead 
of fifteen pounds inserted by the Lords, as the amount of qualification, 
was carried by 213 to 91—majority 122. The motion to disagree with 
the amendment which makes the registry a list only of those who have 
specifically claimed to be put on it, was carried by 179 to 109—majority 70 

Navy Estimates. 

In Committee of Supply, the vote of 731,206/. for half-pay and retire- 
ment to officers of the Navy and Royal Marines met with criticism from 
practic al Members on each side of the Hous The Select Committec 
had stated that there are a hundred and fifty Admirals, and re¢ 
that they should be reduced to a hundred, by promotion of only one as 
often as three vacancies occur. Mr. Ilume the moved the reduction 
of the vote by 3,000/. Mr. Conpen observed, that the shipwrights are 
dismissed without hesitation, yet the Admiralty refuses to carry out the 
recommendation to abstain from promotion. Sir James GranamM claimed 
the responsibility of the recommendation of the ¢ 

He admitted that, pecuniary considerations go, 
reduction may not be important; but if reduction of establishments is to be 
made, it must begin at some point: he conceived it should begin at the 
highest rank, if it could be shown that the highest rank is redundant, and 
extravagant in expense. At no time in the last war were more than thirty- 
two Admirals employed; in this time of peace only twelve are employed 
yet the Admirals list is a hundred and fifty. Economy must commence in both 
services, and it should not begin in the lower ranks of either profession : we 
have carried out the principle recommended in the cases of Captains and 
Commanders, and it ought not to stop at Admirals. In the Army large re- 
ductions have been made, but in the Navy the cost has increased. Sir James 
understood that the Admirals list is so little satisfactory that the command in 
the Eastern and China S« offered to three or four Admirals in succes- 
sion; and that it was at last aceepted by an officer upwards under 
inducements of a very objecti ble nature as to rela- 
tions to posts under him 

Sir Francis Bantnoc—* No.” 

Sir James Granam—At all events, 
and accepted by one more than seventy years old 
peace, what will it be in time of war ? 

Mr. Henwey cordially supported th 
the non-effective should be ke 

Sir Francis Bartne defended adherence to the present system, by re- 
ference to the great ameliorations already effected; and tl 
of the Excurever deprecated the interference of the Hous 
tions of how economy is to be effected 

Sir James Granam rejoined, that if they could neither reduce the ex- 
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the post was refused by three or four, 
If this happens in time of 
amendment ; considering that 


Service pt within more reasonable bounds, 
CHANCELLOR 


in all qucs- 


pense of the Admirals list nor give it new vigour by a better system of 
promotion, the case of the Admirals is one of dk spat 
The amendment was negatived, by 128 to 72; and the original vote 


passed, 


PREVENTION oF SunpAY Traprne 1x Lonpon 


The motion for going into Committee on the Sunday Trading Prevention 
Bill was strenuously opposed by several Members Mr. Anstey de- 
nounced the bill as an undigested measure; a measure promoted by the 
rival traders of the industrious Jews who keep their own Sabbath and do 
not keep Sunday. He moved that the bill be committed that day three 
months, Mr. Tuomas Duncomne attacked the hypocritical cant of 


Exeter Hall, and of those who lift up their eyes to heaven, 
and advocate the cause of the peopl at one time but at an- 
other time betray theirclients without hesitation. Mr, Bartne WALL 
pleaded to the House in behalf of Lord Seymour, a Sunday trader 


in ginger-beer and biscuits at the stalls in Hyde Park and Kensington 
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Gardens, though a rigid Sunday-keeper in respect of his boats on the 
Serpentine, which he carefully locks up. Mr. Tretawyy designated the 
bill as a homage to awful humbug. Lord Arvunper and Surrey 
upheld the Sabbath; but as a church ordinance, [pro salute anime.) 
Colonel THomrson corrected an idea among his friends, that he supports 
the bill as tending to produce a reaction: on the contrary, he supports it 
as a proper compromise, and because it is permissive in its enactments. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The opposition to the bill being obviously very strong, Mr. Atcocx desired | 


to withdraw it; but that course was opposed; and Mr. Anstey’s amend- 
ment was carried without a division, So the bill was cast out. 
Onscure Stats or LANDLORD AND Tenant Law. 

Lord MonreaGLe invited the Peers to agree to an address for a Royal 
Commission “ to inquire and to report on the state of the law of landlord 
and tenant in Great Britain and Ireland ; showing the differences which 
exist in the laws as affecting the two parts of the United Kingdom.” 
He desired no evidence, only the report of a few able men on the actual 
state of the law, as the foundation of legislation in next session. The 
Lord CuaNnceLtor admitted, that nothing could be more desirable than 
such a report, but it would be impossible to obtain it. “ No one could 
find the meaning of the law simply by reading it.” You might state the 
law under particular heads, but a report on the law generally would be 
impracticable. The Marquis of Lanspowne objected to encouraging the 
opinion that a review of the whole law on the subject is contemplated next 
i Some amelioration, however, may take place—“ based upon the 
Motion withdrawn. 


Session 
principle of property itself.” 
AvstraLian Corontes Brit. 

Before the reading of the order of the day for considering the Lords’ 
amendments to the Australian Colonies Bill, Mr. Scorr inquired whether 
the Government had received from New South Wales a memorial express- 
ing a decided opinion in favour of a double Chamber. Such a memorial 
appeared in the Sydney Herald of the 21st February, and was intended to 
reach this country before the passing of the Australian Colonies Bill. Of 
course, Mr. Hawks was able to say that “no such memorial has been re- 
ceived,” 

The order of the day having been read, Lord Joun Russevu recapi- 
tulated the amendments, and asked the House to agree to them. 

As to the omission of the Confederation clauses, the defects in them the 
more easily induce Ministers to abandon them, as at all events they wer« 
not expected to come into operation for some years. Whether the provision 
allowing votes to the wealthy class of squatters will give satisfaction to the 
colonists, he certainly was not able to say. The restriction put on the Legis- 
lative Councils, from constituting a single Chamber consisting of wholly 
elective members, he the more readily agreed to, as if such alteration had 
been attempted by the Legislative Councils he should have hesitated in ad- 
vising the Crown to assent to it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE made a count». -comment, of greater clearness, showing 
a more perfect mastery of th~Subject 

He marked Lord Joh<¥&ssell’s striking admission, that, at least with re- 
ference to fie'uatters, Parliament has legislated without adequate informa- 
tion rhe restriction upon the Legislative Council in respect of their power 
to constitute a wholly elective legislative body, at all events completely cuts 
away all that was so much insisted on as to the especial desires and expressed 
sense of the colony itself upon the form of government most suitable for it. 
He wished, like Ministers, to see wild democracy checked; not, however, 
like them, by interference from home, but by st ible institutions springing out 
of their own soil. Downing Street compulsion will in the long run but 
make the colonists more wildly democratic. 

Mr. Roxpvck charged the Secre tary of State for the 
great want of discretion with respect to the management of this bill. 
~ It had been said they were now acting upon imperfect information. Cer- 
tainly, if perfect information had been required, it could easily have been 
obtained; but the truth was, that the noble Lord was determined to have 
his own plan and nobody else’s, and would never listen to any suggestion, 
either from the Colonies or from that House. The people of California had 
lately framed a constitution for themselves, which, compared with the miser- 
able specimen of British legislative wisdom which the House was now con- 
sidering, ought to make them all ashamed of themselves. His only hope was, 
that when the bill arrived in the colony, it would create such a degree of 
discontent that Parliament would be obliged to reconsider the subject. 
(“ Hear, hear !’’) 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Ovr Crams on Tuscany 

In answer to a question by Mr. Hume, on Thursday, the disputed 
claims made by our Government against the Government of Tuscany, for 
injuries sustained by British subjects after the revolt of Leghorn, were 
explain: d by Lord PaLMErston. 

The town was taken by storm, by Austrian troops acting as auxiliaries to 
the Grand Duke. After the town was taken, and when resistance was over, 
several houses, very conspicuously marked by the British Consul as belong- 
ing to British subjects, and under the protection of the Consulate, were en- 
tered by the Austrians, ransacked for several days, and wholly despoiled of 
their contents; which were taken, load after load, to the gate and sold by 
the soldiery. For this spoliation, under legal advice, compensation was de- 
manded; at first more, now, however, the less amount of 1,530/. Commu- 
nications are on foot, and ‘it is hoped"’ Tuscany will see the justice of the 


Colonies with a 


claim. 
Tue Marnie Arcu. 
In Committee of Supply, the Cuancetior of the Excurqver has inti- 
mated a wavering of purpose as to the celebrated “marble arch’ at Buck- 
The purpose to throw it across the Mall, near to Stafford 


ingham Palace 
“Tt was not easy,” said Sir Charles Wood, 


House, ssems abandoned 
‘just at that moment to say where the arch should be moved to.” A 
grant of 11,0007, was taken for the purpose of removing the arch, and 
erecting an iron railing in front of the Palace 


Che Court. 
Tue visits of a few distinguished guests at Osborne vary the otherwisé 
monotonous current of Court incidents. The Dutchess of Kent and Princ: 


Leopold of Saxe Cobourg are making a stay with their relative; Prince 
Peter of Oldenburg, and Lord Clarendon, have been brief visiters at Os- 


borne Ler Majesty’s carly walks and other healthful exercises continue 
a prominent and characteristic feature of Court news. 

The Dutchess of Cambridge, the Princess Mary, and the 
and Dutchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, with the infant son of 
left Cambridge House on Tuesday, on a Visit to the Marquis of Anglesea, 
at his seat of Plasnewydd. The Dutchess of Gloucester left town on the 
same day, for Richmond Park. 


Grand Duk« 


latter 





“to each assassin. 


(Saturday, 


————_ 
Che Airtrogalis. 

The vacant seat for Lambeth, it is expected, will be hotly con 
Five gentlemen have published addresses, and two others are “ mention, 
ed.” Of the first class are Mr. W. Williams, well known in forme 
Parliaments as the retrenchment Member for Coventry; Mr. J, Hj 
Palmer, who goes for a registered universal suffrage, the ballot, triennial 
Parliaments, &c.; Mr. C. Purton Cooper, Queen’s counsel; Mr, Alder. 
man Salomans; and Admiral Sir Charles Napier. 

The other gentlemen “mentioned” are Mr. Benjamin Hawes, why 
would naturally exchange Kinsale for his first Parliamentary spouse; and 
Mr. Edward Miall, who stood against Sir William Molesworth for South, 
wark. Mr. Salomans has already withdrawn, in deference to the House of 
Commons, at a moment when it has involved itself in a net of intrigat, 
judicial proceedings respecting the representation of London; and from, 
desire to avoid any semblance of applying pressure from without. 





The Ministerial dinner given by the Whig Company of Fishmongoy 
on Thursday, had less of oratorical éclat or political interest this yey 
than has been usual. The leading members of the Cabinet were aby 
“owing to a mistake”; and the genial eloquence of the Earl of Carlig, 
had only the eccentric oratory of Lord Brougham for- its contrast, [p 
the speech ascribed to the latter, we find the following sentences. 

“* Whether it has come to pass that you are better than in former year 
as good as you were in 1820—I know not ; but I care a great deal. 1 hope yoy 
are better—I hope that you are now as I remember you in 1820. Now, I put 
thiscase to you. If you now applaud what I am going to say, you will beg 
in 1820; if not, you are corrupted with Court influence. I was made a Fish. 
monger in 1820—I glory in the reason why I was made one. Don’t be ashamej 
of your good deeds; don’t look back with shame upon the brightest period of 
your history; be not courtiers because your friends are in office; don’t} 
ashamed of what you did in favour of an oppressed Queen against an agg 
sive King and his minions of Ministers. . . . . Ah, I see; you are far from 
having the same feeling you had in 1820. (Great langhter.) Monours cog. 
rupt manners—that is an old proverb; being in power is a dangerous thing 
to public virtue.” 

Mr. Page Wood and Baron Rothschild were among the toasted guests: 
the latter having been lately elected a member of the Company's Cour 
of Assistants. 


The Canterbury Association gave a “ farewell breakfast,’ at Black. 
wall, on Tuesday afternoon, to the first body of colonists now preparing 
to emigrate to their settlement in New Zealand. It was held on boa 
the ship Randolph, one of the four noble ships which constitute the Can. 
terbury squadron now lying in the East India Docks. Remarkable and 
admirable arrangements“were made: the Randolph was so completely 
cleared out between decks that a party of considerably more than three 
hundred guests were conveniently entertained. The ships were deco- 
rated with all the gay paraphernalia of flags, &c., usual on such ocea- 
sions; andthe band of the Coldstream Guards, on the upper deck, dis- 
coursed most eloquent music, The féte was graced by the presence of 
very distinguished company : Lord Lyttelton did the honours of host; the 
Bishop of Norwich said grace ; Lord and Lady Wharncliffe, Lord Nelson 
and Lady Susan Nelson, the Countess Grey—lady of the Colonial Minister, 
the Marchioness of Drogheda, Miss Burdett Coutts, Lady Shelley, Lady 
Caroline Stirling, with many other notabilities, were present. Besides the 
noble Chairman, the Bishop of Norwich, Lord Wharnclitffe, Lord Nelson, 
Lord John Manners, the Reverend Mr. Sewell of Oxford, and Mr. John 
Simcon, addressed the assemblage. The speeches were earnest and in- 
teresting-—peculiarly characterized in tone by one of the inspiring motives 
of the Canterbury scheme of colonization, the motive of transplanting 
entire to the Antipodes a section of English society loyal to the Crown 
and faithful to the Church. 


At Marlborough Street Police, on Thursday, William James, a shabby- 
looking man, was charged with having written a letter containing threats 
against the life of Lord John Russell. The letter purported to be written at 
the instance of three men to their accomplice in an intended murder of the 
Premier by firing at him; certain “swells”’ at the Reform Club to pay 128). 
This impudent imposition James pretended to have picked 
up in Piccadilly, where he showed it to a Policeman i here seems to be no 
doubt that the paves wrote the precious epistle himself. He had been 
recently in Chelsea Workhouse.—Remanded. 

At Guildhall Police Office, on Saturday, Mr. Fry, a solicitor, applied fer 
a summons against Mr. Feargus O'Connor, M.P., to show cause why he de- 
tained 50/. from Mrs. Watson. Mr. Fry made a long statement, and read 
divers letters. It seems that a Mr. Watson was a subscriber to the National 
Land Scheme; he was one of the “fortunate” allottees; but he never got 
possession of land, house, or money; but finally an offer of 50/. was made 
to him, to be paid ata future time. In the interval, Mr. Watson died, be- 
queathing his claim to his sister. When she applied for the money, a three- 
acre allotment was offered to her—a lady of ninety—if she liked to take the 
‘‘farm.”’ She declined. Then Mr. O'Connor sent her a note promising to 
pay 450/. in six months from the 19th of July. An interview with that gen- 
tleman ended in his telling Mrs. Watson she had better apply to a solicitor 
Mr. Fry wrote several times to Mr. O’Connor, but got no answer. Now he 
applied for a summons. Alderman Challis said he could not grant it, as the 
sum claimed was beyond his jurisdiction 

Wiiliam Rourke, an Irishman, is in custody on a charge of complicity ima 
murder committed at Bruff in the county of Limerick, three years azo. He 
was arrested while working in Fenchurch Street, a search having been afoot 
for along time. He has been remanded from Guildhall Police Office, that 
information may be obtained from Ireland. 

At Marlborough Street Police Office, on Wednesday, Mr. John W. Edwards, 
a surgeon in St. Martin’s Lane, was charged with using an instrumentt 
procure abortion. The chief witness against him was a married servant: sub- 
sequent to his treatment, she was delivered of a dead child four or five months 
old. Edwards had told the woman that he was patronized by many ladies 2 
the higher classes. He denies the charge; and is remanded, but with bail. 

Mr. Green having announced that he would ascend with his balloon 00 
horseback from Vauxhall Gardens, an attempt was made at Lambeth Police 
Office, on Tuesday, to prevent the exhibition. Mr. Thomas, the Secretary 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, applied for the 
Magistrate’s interference, on the score that cruelty would be intlicted on the 
horse it a recent exploit of the kind in Paris, blood flowed from the am- 
mal’s mouth and nose. Mr. Green and other persons attended from the Gar- 
dens. The aéronaut explained, that the horse would not be suspended by 
bands, but would stand on a platform; Mr. Green's weight would not rest 
on the animal; the ascent would not be so high as to hurt the equine per 
The platform had been brought to the court, and Mr. Norton m- 
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; —s * = _ said he —. not — 
son ¢ essary to interfere to stop the ascent. 
oo ben aoceet cree” appeared at the Gardens, it turned ont to be a very di- 

inutive pony, not large than a Newfoundland dog. This powerful steed 
wanu arefully shackled and bound te the car: it appeared very frightened. 
was most — guspended over the pony, his weight resting on divers bal- 
~ -_ The balloon ascended in the presence of a vastconcourse of people. 


‘for Mr, Green's sake, that a wooden horse be em- 
The Magistrate did not 





Che Proviures. 
It is now generally understood that Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Baro- 
net, is to be brought forward at the next election for the City of Lincoln, 
in the Proteetiomist interest, with Colonel Sibthorp. There is but little 
doubt but that the honourable Baronet will meet with that success which 
will insure his return. The citizen candidate, Mr. C. Seeley, has stated 
his intention of again offering himself ; but matters have changed since 
Mr. Sceley twas returned for the city. The registration is « losely attended 
to on the part of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and Colonel Sibthorp. 


Lincolnshire Chronicle. 





Goodwood Races were specially successful this year. On the grand 
day, Thursday, the “card of sport was a bumper” the weather very 
favourable, and the attendance very large. The accounts give up the 
attempt to enumerate fashionable persons, on account of their bewildering 

erousness. 
a The hief event, the race for the Goodwood Cup, gave a suecess to Lord 
Stanley ; Canezou (F. Butler) for the se ond time winning that prize this 
time against Cariboo (Charlton), Cossack (Templeman), and five others. The 
Racing Stakes were lost by the winner of them through a technical ‘ foul 
All the running was made by Lor Lennox’s William the Conqueror 

Flatman), who ran in first by a head before Mr. H. Hill's Pitsford (A. 

ay): but Pitsford’s jockey claimed the prize, because the winner swerved 
against him twice, preventing him from a fair running chance, Lord Eglin- 
ton and Mr. Shelley heard evidence, and placed the winning horse among 
the list of the “ distanced”’: so Pitsford gained the stakes. 





At Stafford Assizes, the trial of a cause, Bainbrigge rersus Bainbrigge, oc- 
cupied the time of the court nearly five very long days. It wasn issue di- 
rected by the Court of Chancery to try the validity of a will made in 1818, 
under cireumstances of imputed fraud, during the insanity of the testator. 
Mr. Thomas Bainbrigge was a gentleman of ancient family, and large an- 


states in Derbyshire, Warwickshire, and Staffordshire. An early 


cestral 
disappointment to his affections soured his temper, and drove him, on the 
Seath of his father, in 1798, to live a very secluded life at one of his seats 


on the borders of Sherwood Forest he was a man of great intellectual ca- 
pacity and ac complishments, of refined taste and polished manners, but of 
very eccentric conduct. An illicit connexion with his house keeper brought 
him a daughter, to whom he became much attached: his housekeeper proved 
faithless, and she was banished; but the child was educated in a costly 
manner, and as she grew up was introduced in society, and well re- 
eeived, as his own daughter. At ner age of thirteen he made a will, 
entailing his estates on her and her issue; but at sixteen she went 
astray with the coachman, to her father's excessive but not unrelent- 
ing indignation. A child was born in 1803, in her father’s house; received 
the name of Marianne, and soon secured his eccentric affections. But two 
years after, his daughter made a second faux-pas; became pregnant by Ar- 
nold, a young farmer, eloped with him, and married him: Arnold's father 
was one of Bainbrigge’s tenants, and there was an inveterate quarrel between 
them on the subject of game. He could have borne her marriage with the 
eoachman, but the insult of eloping with the farmer’s son irrevocably in- 
censed him. He made a fresh will, in which he cut off Mrs. Arnold without 
a shilling, and resettled all his estates on her first daughter, Marianne, who 
was brought up under his roof. This was in 1812. In 1815, being fond of 
horse-racing, he went to live in Derby, where he owned some streets of 
houses: at the races he was thrown off his horse, and suffered so much that, 
after a tedious recovery, his eccentricity was seen to have become almost 
madness. From having been a man of elegant exterior, with a most precise 
as well as sumptuous household, he became neglectful of his person even to fil- 
thiness, and his household arrangements became revolutionized. The carriage 
in which he drove out was covered with the dirt of fowls that roosted in it ; his 
driver was a labourer in a smock, immediately from the farm-yard and dung- 
heap ; he carried home the carcase of an ox on the roof of his carriage ; pigeons 
gained access to his library, and built among costly books—“‘a capital place 
for them,” said he; and a horse that offended him he tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to transportation, but, by commutation of the punishment, kept it 
in solitary dark confinement seven years. His granddaughter Marianne was 
taught the most depraved language and obseene conduct, and encouraged by 
him to exhibit this in public—her notorieties giving him great delight, and 
eliciting the remark that she was a “ chip of theold block.’’ Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the height of this extravagant and almost maniacal conduct, it was proved 
by his brother magistrates that he was a keen and sagacious magistrate, and 
to all appearance, in their society, no more than an extravagantly eccentri 
gentleman. On the 15th June 1818, after an excessive bout of brandy- 
drinking, to which he was addicted, Mr. Bainbrigge lay on his deathbed. 
On Wednesday, his solicitor, Mr. Blair of Uttoxeter, a man of high profes- 
sional standing and character, was sent for to make his will. He drew a 
testament which gave the reversion of the estates to persons against whom 
up to that time the testator bere unmitigated aversion; namely—after the 
death of his granddaughter Marianne and her issue—to the sons of his 
daughter Mrs. Arnold by her husband Mr. Arnold. All former wills had 
—-. the reversion to his nephew, Mr. T. B. Bainbrigge, the next heir at 
w. The circumstances under which this will was drawn were the chief 
matter of contest. It may be mentioned here, that Marianne, like her mo- 
ther, eloped at sixteen, and had two children; but she and her children 
passed off the scene, and her line became extinct. It was declared by som 
of the attesting witnesses, that the testator was never conscious from the day 
he took to his bed on Monday the 15th June, till his death on the next Sa- 
turday; and that Mr. Blair guided his hand to sign the will, when he was 
ma state of dying stupor. Mr. Blair himself took advantages unde: 
the will; he seized those a lvantages after the death with unseemly 
Promptness ; and the testator’s relations were kept from seeing th 
deceased during the whole of his last illness. After the death, when the will 
was read over, the youngest brother of the deceased, then Captain now Ma- 
jor-General Bainbrigge, saw the original full of blanks and pencil interlinea- 
tons when after years of foreign service he came home anc went to Doctors’ 
Commons, he found the original will so different a document in appearance, 
that he believes it to be one substituted for that which was read over to the 
relatives in 1818. On the other hand, respectable clerks, who were in Mr 
lair’ s employment when he drew the will, swear to having written th 
Original document, and to the identity of the original with the one now in 
tors’ Commons. Much of the tissue of suspicious facts received similar 
negation, or received explanation which Lord Campbell, the Judge, thought 
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sufficient. Lord Campbell's summing up was on the whole favourable to the 
good faith of Mr. Blair, and to the validity of the will: but the Jury, after 
twenty minutes’ consideration, found a verdict for the plaintiff; implying 
their rejection of the will. 


William Chadwick, potter, was tried at Stafford, on Friday, for the murder 
of Samuel Tunnicliffe, at Bloore, by aiding and abetting in the administra- 
tion of poison to him on many days before the 9th of February, when he 
died. The case made much local excitement, and it is ge nerally interesting 
“*as affording a proof of the scientific manner in which plain and ap rently 
ignorant people now poison each other in these parts,” the Pottery districts, 
** The poison was administered in such minute doses, and in such proportions 
of croton oil and arsenic alternately, as to produee symptoms which led a 
country medical practitioner, who was called in by the prisoner and his wife, 
to pronounce that the deceased was suffering from debility and old age, a 
to prescribe accordingly, and te certify afterwards that these were the causes 
of death. Indeed, it was said that the prisoner and his abettors must have 
acted according to the formula of some medical handbook in carrying out 
their horrid scheme The prisoner was six feet six inches tall, “and hig 
hand,” says the circuit reporter, * was the largest we ever saw.” “ Hig ap- 
pearance was sluggish, but not forbidding or repulsive; indeed, that of an 
inoffensive, heavy man. ‘Throughout the trial, which lasted twelve hours, 
he maintained perfect self-possession, and seemed the most unconcerned pere 
son in court: but he was overpowered by the feeling of suspense when 
the Jury had beenout for some hours deliberating on his fate, and he fainted 
twice in the dock.”’ 

Chadwick, the prisoner, married in April 1848 the grand-niece of Tun- 
nicliffe, the deceased ; who was a hale old man of seventy, living at Bullerton, 
and possess ed of some little freehold and other property. In January they 
persuaded Tunnicliffe to go to Brinscombe, to live with them. He went on 
the 10th of January, taking a cow and some other property with him, but 
leaving the key of his house to an old friend named John Byrne, and beggi 
Byrne on no account to give up the key to any one till he himself choulll afk 
for it; and leaving some more of his property in the hands of a Mr. Hamble. 
ton. The fidelity of these parties to their trust seems to have been the 








means of bringing the transaction to light I'wo days after the old man’s 
removal to Brinscombe, the prisoner called on an ittorney at Ashbourne, and 
employed him to prepare a deed of gift of the old man’s property in fayour 
of him and his wife ; on the 24th of January, the prisoner was in Ashbourne, 
endeavouring to purchase arseni It did not clearly appear that he suce 
ceed d He bought, h \ some sugar of lead, stating it was to cure 
his fother’s bad leg: but he had no mother. He subsequently bought 
arsenic ; and a woman th he was in concert, and who was believed 
to be his wife, was proved to have gone into a shop and obtained sixty drops 
of croton oil and some ounces of linseed oil rhe old man became ill, and 
took to his bed. The prisoner, with great kindness and solicitude, went te 
a neighbouring surgeon, and begged him to come and see him. That gentle- 
man would not com once ; but, on inquiring what was the matter, was 
told that the old man was suffering from cold and diarrhoea, and accordingly 





cynth ard aromatic confection pills; and on visiting him 
mplaining of a cough, debility, and swelling of the 
legs. He did not think the old man would recover, and was not surprised 
when he heard of his death; and when the prisoner asked him for a certifi- 
cate of the cause of death, did not suspect foul play. On the 9th of February 
a neighbour was summoned to the bedside of the deceased; he found him 
dead, but with a pen in his hand, and the deed of gift before him. The next 
day the prisoner went to take possession of the property ; but the persons who 
had the custody of it refused to give it up; and, in consequence of suspicions 
created by the haste of the prisoner to get the property, the body was ex- 
humed, on the 25th of February: the stomach and bowels were analyzed, and 


sent him some col 
the next day, found him « 


found to contain fron to ten grains of arseni {n inquest was held, 
at which the prisoner was voluntarily present ; he was then taken into~ cus- 
tody, and made a long statement before the magistrate, on which the case 


mainly turned. According to this statement, his wife prevailed upon him to 
allow the old man to live with them, saying that he had told herthey should 
have his property if they kept him while he lived. Mis wife then added 
that the mother of the deceased had lived to the age ofa hundred and 
[His brother had lived to nearly ninety-nine.}] The prisoner 
inswered, “If he lives s ng we shall be troubled all our lives.”” She ree 
plied, * If he eomes to us he will not trouble us long After the old 
man had lived with them some time, he said he should leave them, and take 
his property ; which much vexed his (the prisoner's) wife. She often used 
threats against him. She gave him some coffee, and would not let the pric 
soner drink it. The deceased was taken very ill the next day. The prisoner 
went to a doctor, and told him the deecased was suffering from a cold and 
diarrhoea. The doctor sent some pills ; one of which the deceased attempted 
to swallow, but could not. The wife took the remainder and mixed some 
drugs with them, and made him take them Before that, she had sent the 
prisoner to Ashbourne t ys drugs. She told him to procure arsenie, 
und mice, and also to bring laudanum, of 
l to lull his pain. The next morne 
id beckoned the prisoner out of the 
ver lrink what was intended for the 
she said she had put arsenic in his coffee and 
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old man. H why 
biscuits. After th i however 1its were still given to 
the deceased. W subsequently told get sugar of lead, as it 
would do the old n good i ven him t He bought sixpenny- 
worth, and gave it to his wil She ntinually gave it te the old man, 
After the old man’s th he saw | fe burning papers; and he emptied 
and threw away a bottle in the garden, according to her directions. Hig 
wife, on hearing that an inquest was to be held, left him, and afterwards 
told him to go to | id say nothing al She told him te dis- 
guise himself. He went as far as Manchester, but then returned to his 
wife. She still persuaded him to g Neither she nor her father would 
let him into his hous He went to the inquest t was notcalled When 
taken into cust | like f 1 long time to charge his wife, as 
she was so near het In state s made to policemen, tea, he 
confessed buying t ursenic, and charged his wife as the guiltier party. 

The Jury were some hours considering their verdict, Their first delivery 
was—“ We find him guilty as accessory before the fact, and recommend 


him to mercy.’ 

Mr. Justice Williams—“ Upon what ground ?’’ 

The Foreman of the Jury replied, that they considered there was some 

he wife; the wife getting the poison with the husband's 

ngit with his knowledge. His Lordship directed 
guilty of murder if they thought he couns 
consciousness of the admi- 
part in ietting tothe admir 
At about one o'clock 
on Saturday morning, the Jury came into court with a verdict of “ Guilty.” 

Che Judge brietly passed sentence of death, and besought the prisoner te 
implore merey of God I is no hope 1ere,”’ “in a very short 
time your life must be forfeited on the scaffold The prisoner was unmoved 
while sentence was passed: when the Judge finished he said—* I have some> 
thing to say"’; but he was immediately removed by the officers,” 


conspiracy with tl 





assistance, and adn or 
them that they must find him 
selled or advised the giving of poison A mere 
n'stration of poison would not do: but if he tooka 

! ison, then they must find him guilty 
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At Stafford Assizes, last week, fifteen persons were tried for riot at a Prod- 
tectionist meeting in Stafford in January last. When a number of shoemakers 
and other inhabitants of Stafford entered the Town-hall by the front-door, 
they found that the place was packed with agriculturalists who had been slily 
admitted by a back-entrance. Squabbling and fighting between the adverse 
parties succeeded. { 
them with their staves, and locking them out of the hall: the farmers, who 
had been equally uproarious, were not interfered with. aay ig by this 
gross partiality, the Stafford men assailed the windows of the 1 
stones and lumps of ice ; the Police declared that the meeting must dissolve, 
or they could not answer for the peace of the town ; and when the leading 
men left the hall, the mob violently assailed them with a shower of stones, 
lumps of ice, and pieces of brick. In summing up, Lord Campbell severely 
censured the Police. The Jury quickly gave a verdict of acquittal. 

At Norwich Assizes, on Wednesday, Timothy Burch was tried for firing a 
wheat-stack. ‘The case was atrocious. One night, when intoxicated, Burch 
met a man who was supposed to have had experience as a transport; the 
prisoner asked him how convicts fared ; the other gave him so good an ac- 
count of their treatment that Burch grew ambitious to be transported. He 
said he had already committed arson, and that night he would fire every 
farm he passed on his way home. Seven fires occurred that night on Burch’s 
homeward route, and there could be little doubt that he caused them all. 
He was convicted. In passing sentence of transportation for life, the Judge 
told the culprit that he should find his coveted punishment a very different 
thing from what he had hoped. 

At Durham Assizes, last week, Alexander Magner was tried for a burglary 
at Bishopwearmouth. During the night of the 7th February, the shop of 





The Police entered, and ejected the Stafford men, beating | 


1all, throwing | 


Mr. Mitchell, a watchmaker and jeweller, was ransacked, and a very large | 


amount of property was carried off. The thieves were not traced, but a 
number of investigations took place before the Magistrates. Mr. Mitchell 
could produce no invoices nor regular account-books, and the Police did not 
perceive marks of a forcible entry into his shop; the consequence was, that 
an impression was produced that there had been no robbery at all—that the 
jeweller had robbed himself, with an improper motive. Some months after, 
a number of the stolen watches were found in the possession of Magner, who 
was living at Hull. In the course of the trial, Mr. Mitchell showed that he 
really had not been in the habit of keeping accounts; he had been twenty 
years in business, and had succeeded his father: many of the watches stolen 
ad been left to be repaired, and he had to make their losses good to the 
owners; 80 that he could have no motive for robbing himself. The counsel 
for the defence stuck to the insinuation of a mock robbery, and urged that 
means had been used to get the watches into the hands of Magner, and thus 
clear the prosecutor at that man’s expense. The Jury found the prisoner 
guilty of “‘receiving the goods knowing them to be stolen.’”” In passing 
sentence, Mr. Justice Wightman felt bound to state that he had come to the 
conclusion that Mr. Mitchell had really been robbed as he alleged. Magner 
was sentenced to be transported for seven years. ‘The convict swooned. 
At Maidstone Assizes, on Wednesday, GeorgeeDadson was tried for shoot- 
ing at William Walters with intent to maim him or do him grievous bodily 
- Dadson was a gamekeeper; while on the watch, he saw Walters and 
another man in bis master’s plantation ; he suspected them of stealing poles ; 
when he tried to seize them they fled; and in the excitement of the mo- 
ment he fired at them, wounding Walters in the back. No sooner was the 
mischief done than the keeper repented it. There was no question as to the 
facts; but did the meee unlawful purpose in which Walters, a bad cha- 
racter, was engaged, justify, as in a case of burglary, the firing at the man? 
The Judge thought not. The verdict was **Guilty,”” with a recommenda- 
tion to mercy. Judgment was deferred, that the Judge might consult with 
a brother Judge. ; 


The Wakefield Magistrates have ordered the Reverend William Parsons, 
senior priest of the Roman Catholic church at Sheffield, to pay 2s. a week 


2s. 





for the support of a child affiliated — him by Elizabeth Summers, a girl | 


who had lived with him as servant. Mr. Parsons had paid 30/. to the girl’s 
father in the endeavour to keep the matter secret. A previous investigation 
by his spiritual superiors had exonerated the priest from the charge of im- 
morality. 

James Hill, a person of gentlemanly exterior, was arrested at Birming- 
ham on Monday, charged with forgeries on the Austrian Bank to the extent 
of 15,000/. The notes were found in his possession; they had been printed 
at Birmingham. 

John Bates, a boy of ten, living at Nottingham, has been suspected of 
drowning his infant brother. He was sent out with the child; returned 
without it ; and told varying tales. The body was found in the river Leen. 
The boy has sometimes been “strange” in hisway. The evidence appeared 
to be so vague, that the Coroner's Jury gave a verdict merely describing 
the finding of the body. 

A sad disaster has resulted from a squabble between English and Irish la- 
bourers at Sunk Island. The Commissioners of Woods and Forests have a 
number of navigators employed there in embanking the river-side, so as to 
reclaim 700 acres of land. On« 
men with a sickle. This provoked the 
Irish fellows. On the 19th of last month, the English suddenly set upon 
the Irish, shouting, and pelting mud at them. Five Irishmen ran to a place 
where a ferry-boat plied; the boat was not on their side of the river; in 
their terror they plunged into the current ; swam to the opposite shore, 
but the other four were carried away by the stream and drowned, The 
Coroner is holding an inquiry with great privacy, that the English naviga- 
tors may not receive such timely information as would allow those impli- 
cated to escape. 


English workmen to attack their 


A second life was lost by the explosion in the Queen steam-boat at Devon- | 


ort; Mitchell, the engineer, having died last week from scalds and wounds. 
é inquest on Lane and the second sufferer terminated on Thursday sen- 
night. Several more witnesses were examined. Mr. Towson stated that 
there had been too much pressure on the safety-valve, the weight having 
been too large; this, and the defective state of the stays in the boiler, were 
the causes of the disaster. Other witnesses coincided. Mr. Mare, the Go- 
vernment engineer-surveyor at the port, said he had called the attention of 
Mitchell to the steam-gauge; it was out of r pair; Mitchell said it should 
be repaired ; and as his lite was endangered by its defective state, Mr. Mare 
thought he would have attended to it; but he had not. Mr. Mare was not 
then aware that he could withhold his certificate in consequence of the state 
of the gauge; he now found he had that power, and had just exercised it 
with respect to a river-steamer. Verdict— Dicd from the effect of injuries 
received at the explosion of the Queen ; but as to the cause of that explosion, 
the Jury had not sufficient evidence to decide.”’ 
Another man has died at Bristol from hurts received in the steam-boat 
explosion. 


A portion of Brinksway Mill, a large cotton-factory recently erected at 
Stockport, fell down on Monday, with the loss of ten or eleven lives. The 
disaster occurred during the dinner-hour, and most of the workers were 
away; but several women had remained, and these, with the workmen 


engaged in fitting up a water-wheel, were buried in the ruins. The portion 
of the mill that fell was that where a large water-wheel, auxiliary to 
steam-engine, was to be erected ; to allow of this, a larger space than weal 
was without an iron pillar to support the upper floors, a long iron beam y 
holding the superincumbent weight. The supposition is that this beam hea 
broken, or that the pillars on which the ends rested were insufficient for the 
extra strain. The damage to the mill and machinery is estimated at Severa} 
thousands of pounds. 

Poole has been visited by a most destructive fire. It originated early 
the morning of Thursday week, in the Steam Flour Company's mill,” th, 
largest building in the town. These premises were destroyed, with the mg. 
chinery, 500 quarters of wheat, 500 sacks of meal, and 300 sacks of flour 
The flames then spread to the corn and flour stores of Mr. E. Oakley, op, 
taining much grain and flour. Mr. Slade’s oil-stores were also consumed 
with two cottages. Other buildings were damaged; but a change of th 
wind, and the energetic measures of the townsmen, at length saved the place 
from further ravage. There were divers insurances on the property bumt 
but not sufficient to cover the loss—about 20,000/. 4 


IRELAND. 

The election of a Member for Mayo proceeded through Friday and part 
of Saturday with the ardour of a close and doubtful contest ; but by the 
end of Saturday the result was sure. On the evening of that day, the 
electors intending to vote were so nearly all mustered, that only one yoy 
on one side and two on the other side were poll d on Monday. The re. 
sult, after so much exertion and political effervescence, in a county num. 
bering considerably more than a quarter of a million of inhabitants, ap. 
pears strikingly insignificant— 








on ae. Wee MEINE 5 iccwccsicccaccessccesce MR 
For Mr. Isaac Butt...ccccccccccscccsccccccsscces 93 
Majority for the Whig candidate............ 48 


It is stated that the Marchioness of Sligo was grossly insulted at Wes. 
port, and that Colonel Knox Gore was attacked in Ballina: these are the 
only instances of notable violence which the political excitement pm. 
duced. 

The retirement of Lord Northland from Parliament—his resignation js 
dated from Madeira—creates a vacancy for the town of Dungannon, 
Mr. Henry Alexander, of the Oxford circuit, is the only candidate a¢- 
tually before the constituency. He is brother-in-law of the late Men. 
ber, and vaguely professes Conservatism. 

It is said that “thirty-two Paymasterships of Constabulary in Ireland 
are to be abolished forthwith.” 

The accounts of the Irish harvest are very favourable. Statements of 
the reappearance of the potato blight are partial, and excite no serious 
apprehension. ‘ Altogether,” says the Dublin correspondent of the 
Times, “there is a fair prospect of a far more abundant harvest than 
has been witnessed in this country for several years.” 


The Nation of Saturday publishes a portion of an historic diary kept by 
Mr. Francis Meagher, the political convict, since his departure from 
Kingstown harbour to the penal settlement. It contains these frank and 
characteristic admissions— 

““On the whole, I must say the Government have acted towards vs, 
ever since our conviction, in a fair, mild, honourable spirit. Sending us out 
so many thousand miles from our homes and friends to this cheerless penal 
settlement, was, to be sure, a measure of great severity; yet it would be hard 
to say they could have done less. As a Government, holding themselves to 
a very large extent responsible to the people of England, and, for the most 
part, shaping their counsels and acting in accordance with the known opinion 
of that people, it would have been difficult for them to adjudge a lesser = 
ishment to those against whom in England the public sentiment ran so high 
and so determinedly. For my part, though I fecl sorely, I conceive it would 


| be unmanly and unjust to complain of it with bitterness. We played for a high 


night, an Irishman assailed two English- | 


stake—the highest that could be played for; we lost the game by a wretched 
throw; and, with a willing heart and a ready hand, we ought, like honour- 
able men, to pay the forfeit and say no more about it. I write thus 
frankly to you, my dear Duffy, upon the subject; for it often pained me to 
observe the querulousness and spite with which the Government were 
abused in Ireland whenever they adopted measures to repress the spirit 
which aimed and struck at their existence. A fairer and a nobler feeling 
would more gratefully befit a nation whose soul is in arms against a rule 
which humbles her attitude before the world and proscribes her flag. Calmly 
to foresee, and with mg generous courage, to accept the sacrifices which 
defeat imposes—to bear the cross with the same loftiness of soul as she 
would wear the laurel crown—this should be the study and ambition of our 
country: and if it were so, believe me, her struggle would assume a grander 
aspect, and excite through the world at large deeper and more enduring 
sympathies than those which have hitherto—in our time at all events—at- 
tended her.” 





SCOTLAND. 

The Pritish Association for the Advancement of Science ar 
holding their assembly at Edinburgh, after sixteen years of rotation at 
other great centres. A very large number of distinguished foreigners are 
present; including Dr. Struvé from the unrivalled Observatory of Pul- 
kova, Dr. Kupffer from Petersburg, and Professor Hitchcock from Am- 
herst College, United States. The first General Committee meeting was 
held on Wednesday. The financial state of the society was declared ts 
be very flourishing; last year showing a balance of 400/. mor ipts 
than expenses. In Sir David Brewster’s scientific survey, he mentioned 
that it was the intention of the late Sir Robert Peel, when in power, t0 
invigorate the Royal Society by adding te it several young working mem- 
bers, to be paid for their scientific researches; and the further point of 
interest, that a document has been found among the papers of Sir Isaae 
Newton, sketching the same plan for increasing the utility of the Royal 
Society. 


agais 


At the High Court of Judiciary, last week, William Bennison was tried 
for bigamy and murder. Some years since, when resident in Ireland, he 
married an Irishwoman; but soon deserted her, and coming home to Scot- 
land, married there a woman remarkable for her meek virtue and her devo 
tion to himself: he left his second wife, returned to his first wife in Ire land, 
and soon after she died suddenly. He then once more returned to his seconé 
wife, and gave her the garments of his first wife as those of a deceased sistet 
—‘‘a sister in the Lord.” He was distinguished for his gift in prayer, and 
at last was every evening at the prayer-meeting. Here his eye fell upo® 
one whom he resolved to make his third wife. Six weeks after his acquaint- 
ance with this girl, his second wife died: it was proved that six weeks be- 
fore her death he bought arsenic, and with that poison frequently admis 
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“ 2 3: . ate’s life. Her deathbed strikingly exem- 
tered he took his confiding Xt pov efal 5 ana to her husband. “With a 
plitied pious — immediately after her death, he exclaimed at her bed- 
climax of hy Pecod ‘she is gone to glory! I have seen many a deathbed, but 
side, “i= - ‘one than my wife’s.’” The Jury that tried the wretch 
never a ne both charges. Sentence of death was passed, and he 
found — f protesting his innocence of the murder: but he has since con- 
was removec a 
fessed. aceident occurred at the Cowlairs railway station in Glasgow, 
A dreadful ~ on A special train left Perth in the morning, by the 
on T hursday ml Railway, to convey a large party of excursionists to view the 
Scottish ¢ ede exhibition in Glasgow. On approaching the city, the 
Highland Reided into two sections ; when the first went forward it was de- 
“ ther train being on the line at Cowlairs. While thus station- 
eeu cortion of the train suddenly approached at a great speed, and 
ary, the seco I I first train. ‘Two cattle-trucks, in which were twenty or 
dashed into . were emashed to pieces, and the other carriages were damaged. 
— en A me ‘vere killed, and several others were hurt—some, it is feared, 
ive persons 
fatally. , : - = " " 
A man employed on the railway at Glasgow has died of hydrophobia : he 
bitten by a ‘terrier while removing it from a carriage, two months ago. 
The fatal symptoms did not appear till within about a week of his death. 


Forrign oud Colonial. 


Denmarx.—The rene wed war in Denmark has already given the King’s 
for é' . critical advantage, if not indeed a conclusive one. The Holstein 

TCS « . be : 5 " > . 
nger occupies a single foot of the province in which the last 


army no lo : 
accounts placed it str mgly positioned and confident of a victory in the 


first general engagement : = ; 

On the 24th July, occurred that preliminary affair of outposts which 
was last week mentioned on report. The opposing troops wer the ad- 
vanced centres of the respective forces ; and the rbject of the affair was 
doubtless, on the part of the Danish Gen ral Von Krogh, to feel the exact 
disposition of his adversaries’ front rhat disposition was in a crescent 

- in advance of the town of Idstedt ; and resting its 
pene extremities to the right on Eckentiorde, and the fiord-broken country 
between that town and Schleswig, and to the left on the river Treen, 


train was d 
tained by anot 








form, having its bulge 


which flows many miles due South about ten miles West of Schleswig, 
ind is bordered by miles of impracticable wooded and marshy ground. In 
rear of the advanced centre, and forming a pivot for retreat or for new 

mbinations, stood the town of Schleswig, full of a sympathizing popu- 
lation, who had provided large means to tend the wounded of their pro- 


tectors 


The knowledge gained by the Danes in the outpost affair of the pre- 
vious day was turned to prompt account A wooded height about two 


miles in advance of Idstedt had been taken by the Danes, and all efforts 
to dislodge them had failed. From this point, on the 25th, notwithstand- 
ing a stubborn opposition by the Germans, they extended their hold of the 
country till an open plain was reached. On the Southern edge of this 
plain were the Holstein batteries; and on a long woody ridge in the rear 
of these batteries was advantageously posted the German centre. The 
graphic narrative of the “ own reporter’ to the 7imes, of what happened 
under his eye, though his ficld of view was necessarily narrow, affords 
the best idea of the progress and result of the struggle. 

“The Danes threw forward their guns, infantry, and chasseurs, from their 
position between Heligbeck and Bollingstedt in the direction of the chaussée ; 
and after some skirmishing, opened a heavy fire from their field-pieces just 
at three o'clock ; the Holsteiners replied from their batteries, and for nearly 
two hours it was a battle of artillery alone, the balls sweeping the plain to 
the right and left of the high-road. The Danish infantry, as it advanced in 
heavy columns, suffered severely during this time, particularly from a well- 
served battery of twenty-four pounders, which, when they struck, ploughed 
completely through the ranks. The infantry retired to form again ; and th 
fire on both sides slackened on this point. By this time, five o'clock, the 
right of General Willisen’s position at Unter Stolk and Wedelspang was at- 
tacked; but the Holstein chasseurs, who fought with the utmost determina- 
tion throughout the day, held their ground in the woods and enclosed 
grounds against every attempt to dislodge them. They had not to contend 
with so heavy a cannonade, and the men are generally good marksmen : thus 
they at times even followed the Danes as they retired, but were frequently 
obliged to fall back on their former position ; if anything, they advanced du- 
ring the action : later in the day it became apparent that the main attack of 
the Danes was not intended to be on that wing. To the extreme left, also, 
the Danes were repulsed, and driven to a considerable distance Northward ; 
and as the Holstein tirailleurs were evidently advancing, while the firing from 
the Danish centre had abated, sanguine h« pes were entertained of the result 
But they were premature. The Danes advanced again, and the battle raged 
with more fury than ever, the artillery in the plain on all points firing in- 

essantly 

** At seven o'clock the effect of the firing began to appear all over the field ; 
Seatte red huts and farm-houses had been set on fire by the shells, and wer 
burning unheeded. In a Holstein battery placed to the left of the chaussée, 
t powder-waggon, struck by ashell, exploded, and killed four horses and two 
mel I crossed a subaltern officer attached to this battery later in the day, 
while he was describing to some comrades his furchtba) pe h, or terrific bad 
luck, at this point. He said he had had three guns dismounted, his hors 
shot from under him, and a powder-waggon blown up, within a quarter of 
an hour. The battle went on still without apparent result, the Danes had 
not advanced either on the right or left, and it was becoming evident that 
the centre was the point on which all their strength would be directed 

“To the left the jagers of each army had been engaged on the open ground 
towards Bollingstedt and Heligbeck ; but their fire was hardly noticed amid 
the thunder of the cannonade on the centre; but at seven o'clock straggling 
parties of Danish prisoners began to be brought to the rear, most of them 
wounded. In the latter case they were treated as well by their late opponents 
us any of their own comrades could have been. They were sent on to 
Schleswig as quickly as possible, and often side by side on the same bundle 
of straw with aGerman. In the midst of national hatred, displayed in its 
fiercest form, there was no trace of individual animosity to be discovered, 





nor did a word of insult or reproach pass between any of the hundreds of | 


the rival races thus brought into contact. It seemed as if they both sub- 
— silently to some overwhelming destiny with which n ither could con- 
end, 

De The changes of the line of battle from eight o'clock till between ten and 
e’even were scarcely perceptible. The Danes had again retired, and the con- 
flict was continuing on the right and left wings with the same result; the 
Holsteiners were holding theirground. But the hours thaf had elapsed since 

aybreak, and the exertions made in repelling the repeated attacks, had told 
on the physical strength of the Holsteiners.’’ Evidences of “ something 
Wrong” became apparent even to the unprofessional eye. “The number of 





officers had always been too small, and now whole companies had with them 
only a few sergeants or corporals, who have not the intluence of their supe- 
riors ; the Danish rifles had disposed of most of the latter. Several of the 
infantry battalions were mere recruits, young, and brought into fire for the 
first time. They wavered and became unsteady aarge groups of soldiers of 
different regiments were seen gathering in the rear, with no one to rally 
them; others were straying away in the fields and woods, or going further to 
the rear; the staff were too few in number, and, like the troops, had been too 
hard worked; most of them had ridden down three or four horses each, and 
still the officers at distant points were heard complaining of the want of 
orders. The ammunition had begun to grow short; and though a supply 
was instantly sent up from Schleswig, the waggons got mixed up with the 
straw and forage-carts that covered the high-road, and were not extricated 
with suflicient celerity.”’ 

A strong Danish reserve was sent fresh and vigorous against the jaded 
Holsteiners. ‘ The advance was covered by a larger number of guns than 
had yet been brought into action, and by a strong body of cavalry. The 
firing was now for an hour heavier than ever, and at last the Holstein cen- 
Schleswig; the right wing bent back and 
retired towards the town ; the left fell back through the open ground to the 
West sy a quarter past two the army was in full retreat, but not in dis- 
order ; nor were they molested by the enemy in retiring.” 

The train of troops and war-engines poured through Schleswig from three 
o'clock till five ; the inhabitants with mournful eagerness pressing wine and 
food on the worsted but undejected soldiers as they marched he members 












tre gave way and retreated on 


I 


of the Holstein Governm: ho were in Schleswig fled immediately to Kiel, 
on hearing that the battle was lost; all the officials also left the town; the 
Post-office was shut, the doors locked, and all business suspended. The 
Danes entered Schleswig and Eckenfiorde that same night; the fortifications 
of the latter place having been destroyed, and its guns withdrawn, by the 
evacuating fore 

The loss sustained is stated with a very wide latitude, ranging from 
10,000 to 4,000 on the two sides rhe most credibk ment is that 
General Willisen has lost from 2,500 to 3,000 troops placed hors de com- 


























bat, including a very | ul crippling proportion of officers. The 
Danish loss is assumed to be even greater, because they did not pursu 
the worsted bu f of the country, the charact f the batt! 
won d the t t might well prevent the Danish com- 
mander fror too ¢ \ 11 t for whi d precautions 
had been n, 1 hy lmirably performed l tical consider- 
itions, too, may have checked the Danish General, and prevented a hasty 
cTros t I nt tt { rl n ( ni i i 

Phe militar I it to tl latest t that the Hol 
stein army is ¢ \ rom its military pivot of the town of Schles- 
wig, and forced witl loss to retreat wl vir Hol in front of 
Rendsl The | have tl l advantag t but they 
hav pi n ta ments int f 3 in a part 
of their King \ ly | to hi 

General Willisen i I I the 27th, declaring that “in 

few vst wn ful than it bet the batth 

f Idste r) broken rhe decisive day is yet 
to come, and u ig 

Letters fi ( | 7th July, contain the first Danish 
information ldstedt rhe D General's brief 
vel iof t 1 terms—"“ After t iys’ battle, 
the army has gained ad t sanguinary victory, and has approached 
the town of S \ taken five cannon and 1,000 prisoners 
Our | ve 

In A Tl v T ! vi rom Bombay to the 25th 
of June; which commu te but t facts of any importance or interest 

Sir Charles Nay Is uit to leas ly he has nt in his resigna- 
tion, it } | \ t for England in October. The 
eau of his ret (1s Commander-in-chief, Sir Charles 
lately issued sor | t very excellent ones, respecting the 
pace f b t pr ious ret nee to Govern- 
I t whicl ‘ \ He v 1 of } informality, and 
] ipon wrot I tful | rt Governor-General ; 
the 1 ll of t letter, l t informal order, were 
gently demanded, and flatly refused nd subsequently Sir Charles found 
it necessary to send in |] resignat It is rumoured that he will find 
warm det rs of his « ict in the House of Lords, and that a late In- 
dian Governor-G | will bring the whole subject before that assembly 

Much interest had been excited in Bengal by the reported discovery of 
some valuable lead and « pper n 

Amwenica.—The American news, brought down by newspapers and tele- 
graph to the 17th of July, communicates very bric fly the circumstances of 
General Taylor's funeral. The coffin was laid in state in the East Room 
of the White-hou it Washington, on the 12th J it rested on a 
“ magnificent ecatafalque of black velvet trimmed with white satin and 
silver | I f took ] m t 13th \ military escort, 
command ! \ f the dec sed, General Scott, was 
composed of volunteer militia companies fi Baltimore and the district 
of Columbia The day bserved throughout tl Union as one of 
deep mour t nsion of business An eulogium was pro- 
not d on the « ter | | by Mr. Webster, in the Senate, 

1 the 10th 1 Mr. Webster gave n the 16th of his intention 
to move that a1 li vent be raised to General Taylor's memory 
it Was! 

Pisrellancoas. 

The Commissioners of W ls and Forests having delivered over to the 
Executive Committee the ground to be appropriated to the building for 
I ft ticl t for exhibition, Messrs. Fox and Hender- 

n, tors, « n it lab n Tuesday 

Th sancell f England has had a relapse, and his state was 
vesterda ursday] evenit » alarming, that he took the sacrament, 
and summoned to his bedside all the members of his family His Honour 
was in Richmond Park a few diay , apparently quite convalescent ; 
but we fear that all hopes of } ultimate recovery must now be aban- 
doned Morning Chron 

Sir James Wigram is sufferi nder a temyx 


porary deprivation of sight 

but h ulso dow not yet dé spair of recoyer- 
of third Vice-Chancellor is no doubt at an 

Morning Chronicle. 


from disordered stomach, 
ing. If he resigns, the offic 
end; and the learned Judg 

Mr. Henry Thoby Prinsep has been elected an East India Director, im 
place of Mr. Francis Warden, who had disqualified 


will ¢ njyoy a pension 










































































































730 THE SPECTATOR. 








The Right Honourable Fox Maule, M.P., Secretary at War, and a Car- 
thusian by education, was elected on Thursday to fill the vacancy among 
the Governors of the Charterhouse caused by the lamented death of the 
late Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel.— Morning Chronicle. 

The Emma Eugenia transport has arrived with despatches from Captain 
Austen, commander of the Arctic Expedition, dated Whale Fish Islands, 
23d June. The ships were in good gear; ‘“‘ each now complete, between 
her and her tender, in provisions, stores, and warm clothing, to fully three 
years”; and the tenders have 310 tons of coals each. Icebergs had not 
been very numerous. Captain Penny had called at Disco Island on the 
2d May—“ all well.” 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 
aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years, 








Ten Weeks Week 
of 1839-49 of 1850. 

Zymotic Diseases... ...cscssccecsveesevescscescscesvcssesesseves 3315 coos 6D 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. 479 cece 37 
Tubercular Diseases .........++++ ° evese . oe eee 1920 eece 170 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses... ~» 1179 eeee 104 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .... . on 249 33 
Diseases of the Langs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 776 eoce 74 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 752 evee 52 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &....... 666.0600 ees " . re RO aaa l4 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &..... . ° 97 eves 8 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, && ee on 5 ee 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. ..........++ eee 5 eoce 1 
Malformations, ......6s0ccceeeeeeeeeeeenes . cvcce . ° 24 6 
Premature Birth ......66+sseeeeeee ee . oe - 228 31 
BRATOPRY. ccccccccccccccccvccescccccccccces cveccecececccecesese 235 27 
Age...... eveeoredeosececsoce . ecccee 435 evece 31 
Sudden....... Coeccceocscccce ° eee 4 eove 1 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance... ee -. 235 eoee 28 
Total (including unspecified causes . 10217 898 


The increase of mortality is continuous: in the last three weeks the num- 
bers were—781, 863, and last week 898. Nevertheless, the number last 
week was yet no less than 217 fewer than the average corrected for the in- 
crease of population. The increase is found in diseases of an epidemic cha- 
racter. The deaths from diarrhea, during the last four weeks, were 40, 37, 
51, and last week 104. Thirteen deaths were ascribed to cholera, (five last 
week); but, as last week, the great majority of the cases were ‘ English”’ 
or “Infantile’”’ cholera, only two cases being nominated “ Asiatic’’ cholera. 

The mean atmospheric pressure was 29.691 inches; mean temperature, 
63.4°—2° above the average. 

A correspondent of the Medical Times, writing from Paris, of cholera, says 
—] cannot find, on inquiry, that any cases of true cholera have been ob- 
served here lately, either in private or hospital practice. From the great 
heat of the weather, however, and the fruit season, we have an unusual 
number of cases of bowel complaint. Still it must not be forgotten that the 
disease is hanging about the confines, though not actually on the territory of 
France. Tunis is still subject to its ravages; and the recent outbreak at 
Malta has induced the authorities to revive the exploded system of quaran- 
tine for vessels arriving at Marseilles from that island. It had been generally 
understood that cholera was erased from the list of contagious diseases to 
which quarantine would be applied ; but Government has either changed its 
opinion, or fear has revived the practice. 

* According to letters received from the Andes, it would appear that the 
cholera was prevalent at Bogota, an elevation of 7,800 feet ; higher by 6,000 
feet than the point beyond which yellow fever has never passed in those 
countries.” 





The death of Major-General Sir Alexander Cameron, K.C.B., of Inveral- 
lort, makes a vacancy in the Colonelcy of the Seventy-fourth Highlanders. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. N. Burns has purchased the house in which his 
father the poet lived and died in Dumfries 

We understand that the Reverend Dr. Thomas Jackson, the Bishop nomi- 
nate of Canterbury settlement, New Zealand, is the son of the Reverend 
Mr. Jackson, the President of the Wesleyan Conference.—Gloucester Journal. 

Mr. Thom had just risen up in the pulpit to lead the Congregation in 
prayer, when a gentleman in front of the gallery took out his handkerchief 
to wipe the dust from his brow, forgetting that a pack of cards was wrapped 
up in it; the whole pack was scattered over the breast of the gallery. Mr 
Thom could not resist a sarcasm, solemn as the act wasin which he was about 
to engage. “Oh, man, man! surely your psalm-book has been ill-bun 
(bound) 1" Westmoreland Gazette. 

In a bull-fight a few days ago, at Madrid, the celebrated espada Montes 
was caught in the calf by the horn of a bull, and was raised in the air, He 
was rescued, and conveyed to his residence in a state of great suffering, and 
fears were entertained for his life. ‘The emotion of the public on seeing the 
favourite toreador injured was very great, and crowds flocked to his house to 
inquire after him.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

The Gateshead Observer has recently received “a lock of a lady’s hair” 
—a lock snow-white, blanched by a hundred and nineteen winters. The 

rson from whose tresses it was cut is Mary Benton, who was born near 

aby Castle in 1731, and can still walk in the garden, She resides at Elton, 
with her grandson, a farmer. Her daughter keeps a public-house, and her 
husband’s mother still survives, in her ninety-sixth year; so that she is 
probably singular in the extreme longevity of both her mother and her 
mother-in-law. 

We understand that the interesting experiment of conveying messages by 
a submarine telegraph from Dover to Calais will take place in the course of 
ten days or a fortnight. A company, consisting chietly of English share- 
holders, has been constituted in Paris, where all the shares have been taken 
up; and the entire length of wire is completed, and in a condition to be 
laid down. House’s telegraph, which has long been in successful operation 
between New York and Philadelphia, is the one that is to be used; and 
should the experiment succeed, the public may shortly be gratified by the 
sight of meinted communications transmitted from shore to shore at the rate 
of more than one hundred letters per minute.—Zimes, July 29. 


A Coroner’s Jury empanelled yesterday, at a house on Frimley Common, 
found a verdict of “‘ Manslaughter” against William Gill, of Coventry, the 
on sry commonly called Paddy Gill, for causing the death of Thomas 
riffith, of Woolwich, in a prize-battle fought on Tuesday the 23d July. 
The express-train from London to Edinburgh, bearing a load of philoso- 
phers on their way to attend the scientitic meeting in that city, came to a stand 
at Lesbury station, near Alnwick, on Tuesday evening, by an accident that 
might have had serious consequences. When at full speed, the tire of on 
of the wheels of the tender broke, and the pieces of iron were hurled with 
eannon-ball velocity close past the windows of the carriages—without, how- 
ever, striking any one. A piece of the tire was forced through the bottom 
of the iron water-tank of the tend r, and made a large rent through which 
all the water quickly escaped. The passengers were delayed for more than 
an hour, till the slow-train came up; the engine of which was appropriated 


by the express. 





[Saturday, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In the House of Peers last night, Lord Brovena turned his hand ty 
critical surveillance of the Royal privy purse: he was anxious to see . 
exact statement of the savings in the Civil List. = 

What has been the amount of the retrenchment in the department of the 
| Lord Steward of the Household; in that of the Lord Chamberlain; ang ;, 

the amount of the savings on salaries, pensions, and allowances to the ao. 
yants? When the estimate for the Civil List was made in 1837, these expena.. 
were given under separate heads, so much for each. He at that tim pointed 
out that the amounts might possibly prove too little, very possibly a great 
deal too much. There wasa saving of 38,7194. on the Civil List, last year. The 
Dutehy of Cornwall paid 60,000/. or 70,000/.; but so expensive was the maDage. 
ment, that about seventy per cent went for stewards, agents, and other of. 
cers; and the Dutchy of Lancaster paid a considerable sum. All the items 
put into the privy purse about 140,000/. in 1848 and 1849: still it is a grog 
mistake to suppose that the Royal privy purse is 60,000/. a year unencum. 
bered. However, it is not the genius of the constitution that the Sove. 
reign should have means of a private character, but that the Sovereign 
should be dependent on Parliament: and, to show how little count nance 
there would be given to facilitate the amassing of private property by the 
Sovereign out of savings from the Civil List, he must remind their Lordships 
that till 1799, in Mr. Pitt’s time, the lands of a private individual, if th. 
crown descended upon him, became Crown lands; and that if an estate de. 
scended — the Crown by gift, devise, marriage settlement, or any private 
manner, that estate was not held as a devisee would hold it, as privat pro. 
perty was held, but it was held as a Crown land, the property of the Sov. 
reign, as the property of the Crown and the public. The late George the 
Third wished power to devise an estate, itself of but small value, to the 
Princess Amelia: owing to that accident, the power was first given to the 
Crown of making such dispositions, and, for the first time, property im the 
Sovereign —- from that of the Crown was recognized. g 

At an early period next session he would make a motion relative to the 
amount of savings in the Civil List since 1838, distinguishing the classes anj 
the years. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE said, he should have the greatest objec tuon 
to such a motion. 

With respect to the savings spoken of, he was informed that the view of 
his noble and learned friend was founded on mistake, and that the money 
was so much money not issued. But to the production of the return of the 
smallest, the most minute, and most trifling account connected with the ar. 
rangement of the Civil List, founded as that arrangement was on a solemn 
and wise compact between the Sovereign and the Parliament, he should fed 
it his duty to object. If once Parliament were to begin calling for informa- 
tion on this subject, there would be attempts to demonstrate that the whole 
subject might be reviewed, with the object of effecting some paltry saving 
in the expense absolutely necessary for maintaining that royal rank 
and dignity which becomes the Sovereign, but which will "cease if 
every year there is a sifting into every saving effected. In the 
half-century - eding her present Majesty’s accession, there had beea, 
from inevitable circumstances, no fewer than thirteen instances of applica- 
tion to Parliament for assistance to the Civil List: if such application were 
now made, inquiry ought to precede any grant; but no aid is asked, the 
contingency on which Parliament acquires the right of inquiry has not oc- 
curred. It would be the greatest evil, as well as the greatest indecorum, t 
be examining in this House or in the other House of Parliament, or out of 
doors, such details; as much evil and indecorum as it would be to be examin- 
ing into the private expenditure of any private gentleman, and inquiring 
whether too much or too little was given in each department. He would 
put it to his noble and learned friend whether it was advisable to proceed, 
now or hereafter, with a motion attended with so many disadvantages. 

Lord Brovenam desired to exclude all indecorous inquiry. 

The Duke of Weirncton held that Parliament is precluded by the 
law from inquiry. : 

He did not know whether the estimates made with respect to his late Ma- 
jesty King William the Fourth were the same as those which had been de- 
cided upon for her present Majesty; but he perfectly recollected that Lord 
Spencer, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, had declared that no inquiry 
could be made into the expenditure of those classes, and that such inquiry 
would be contrary to the dignity and honour of the Crown. He had been 
personally cognizant of the generous disposition of her Majesty to the widows 
of soldiers who had fallen in war, and regretted that sufficient provision is 
not made for such benevolent purposes. 

Lord MonteaGie, as one who had been employed in preparing one 
Civil List and been consulted with respect to another, confirmed with 
some detail the general statements of Lord Lansdowne and the Duke of 
Wellington, and deprecated such questions and conversations in that 
House. 

Lord BroveHaM rejoined, with criticisms of the details given by one 
who bragged of having presided over the making of one Civil List and 
having been under-workman in another. 

According to him, the Crown might dispense with as many officers as it 
pleased, and save their salaries; and yet Parliament have no alternative but 
to vote the gross amount of all the salaries, as if they continued to be paid 
as heretofore. But then it was said, that the inquiry which he suggested 
would be indelicate. Oh! his old Whig friends were mightily changed 
since they had tasted the sweets of office and basked in the smiles of the 
Court. Why, when he was in the House of Commons he made motions for 
inquiry into the revenues of the Crown, for which his friends who now di 
played such extreme sensitiveness voted without a word of objection 

The Marquis of BrEADALBANE made a short speech; at the end of 
which he said he considered Lord Brougham had “ entitled”’ himself to the 
censure of that House and of the public. Lord Brovenam, who was 
talking earnestly with the Lord Chancellor, on hearing the word “cen- 
sure,” turned abruptly, and, pointing to the Marquis, exclaimed, “ Is he 
moving a vote of censure?’ 

The Marquis of BRRADALBANE—“ No; but I say you have entitled your+ 
self to the censure of the House and the public.” ~ ~ 

Lord BroveHam, in very hurried accents and with vehemence—“ Oh! 1 
have no fear of this House or the public.” (Laughter.) He then ran out of 
the House. 

Earlier in the sitting, the refusal of the Attorney-General to sign the 
application for an injunction against proceeding with the building i 
Hyde Park, had been again brought before the House by Lord Brovenam, 
with legal authorities, and general criticisms. He concluded with 3 
sarcasm against the House for its deference to Royalty. 

When he latelyebrought forward the subject, “dead silence there was 
within your Lordships’ walls—dead silence there was within the walls of the 
House of Commons; showing most painfully that absolute prostration of the 
understanding which takes takes place even in the minds of the bravest meal 
when the word ‘prince’ is mentioned in this country.” (Great sensation.) 
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Jorward of his own accord to dk fend his chief. 


THE 


CwanceLtor defended the legal propriety of the Attorney- 
ropal’s conduct ; and in doing so alluded several times to Lord 
ee wh — as his “ honourable and learned friend” ; a lapsus upon which 
yrod BaovomaX did not fail to lecture him. 
House of Commons, the Ministers were tripped up by Mr. Mor- 

In the orc \NNELL on a point of order. Their Crime and Outrage Acts 
— ony n" demenad Bill was shown by him to contain a clause im- 
(Ireland) _ rT venalties and Mr. Speaker determined that, as a money 
posing —_— a} ns been originated in the House of Commons, and not, 
a, _— .“ the House of Peers. Lord Jonn Russi. bowed to 
as was the oer Speaker; withdrew the bill, and immediately brought 
the deciaes "This promptitude occasioned some opposing debate ; and ul- 
ate oeeinstead of insisting on carrying the first reading at once, Lord 
Sean Recents consented to the adjournment of the debate. 
Considerable time was devote d in Committee of Supply to discussion of 
the vote of 30,0007. proposed by the ¢ HANCELLOR of the Ex HEQUER as a 
«charitable donation” to the depositors of the Cuffe Street Savipgs- Bank, 
Dublin ; rendered necessary through the “ gross neglec t, if not worse,” of 
the trustees of that bank, and the lax supervision of Government. Sir 
James GRAHAM opposed any vote of public money as a charity, and in 
the absence of all information urged its postponement till next session 
He was defeated, by 118 to 59; and the yote was agreed to. 








August 3, 1850.) _ 


The Lorp 


The House of Commons sat today at noon, to receive the report of Sup- 
ly, and forward some matters of routine. Mr. Hume gave notice that in 
a "next session he would sedulously and exclusively devote his time and 
Lane ) sess “ 7 7 
attention to the passing of the votes, and would insist on the estimates 
1 eing brought forward earlier than has of recent years been the practice. 
) g J 
Mr. Brotuerton informed the House that he meant to turn over a fresh 
leaf next session, and insist that the House should sit every day at twelve 
o'clock. ‘They would thus economize time, and do more business. 

In consequence of the forenoon sitting, the business programme for next 
week will not be published till Monday morning. For Monday's forenoon 
sitting, the following notices have been given 

Resolution, “1. That the Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild is not entitled to 
vote in this House, or to sit in this House duriag any debate, until he shall take the 
oath of abjuration in the form appointed by law. 2. That this House will, at the 
earliest opportunity in the next session of Parliament, take into its serious consi- 
deration the form of the oath of abjuration with a view to relieve her Majesty's sub- 
jects professing the Jewish religion ”’"—Mr. Attorney-General. 

Amendment, “‘ That the Clerk of this House, having proceeded as directed by the 
House to administer the oaths to Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, one of the 
Members for the City of London, upon the Old Testament, being the form which he 
declared to be most binding upon his corscience ; and the Baron having so sworn to 
the oath of abjuration, with the omission of the words ‘upon the true faith of a 
Christian ’; and doubts having arisen as to the legal effect of his so taking the oath ; 
it is expedient, at the commencement of the next seseion of Parliament, that a bill 
should be introduced to declare the law with reference to the due administration of 
that oath: and further, that this House will then take into its serious consideration 
the subject of th oaths now administered to its Members with reference to the 
changes which have taken place since they were first imposed by law”— Mr. Hume 

Motion, ** That the Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, a Member duly elected 
for the City of London, be heard by hims« If, his counsel or agents, in support of his 
claim to sit and vote in this House”— Mr. Anstey. 





The interest excited out of doors by the determination of Baron 
Rothschild to claim his seat in person, has been shown by the run, for 
several days, upon the offices where Parliamentary papers are sold, for 
copies of the Report of Mr. Page Wood's Committee on the Oaths of 
Members. The demand has only been equalled in two other cases—for 
the Metropolitan Interment Bill, and the Report of the Board of Health 
on the subject of a Supply of Water for the Metropolis 

In point of time even, Lord John Russell will find that he has gained 
nothing for the public by laying aside the Jew Bill. It would have gone 
through its stages at least as quickly as the bill of 1849; and that did 
not occupy more than nineteen hours reckoning from the first reading. 
Twelve hours have already been taken up with discussions arising out of 
Baron Rothschild’s appearance at the table; the Ministerial recipe for 
smoothing the difficulty comes on for consideration on Monday ; and the 
chances are that the remaining seven hours will be consumed before the 
more systematic struggle has well commenced. 

The interest in the result is somewhat heightened by the circumstance 
that all the officials are at liberty to vote as they like ; whence some per- 
sons contemplate a break-up of the Government, from the decided dis- 
parity of opinion to be evinced when a critical vote shall occur. As yet 
the holders of office have clung to their chief ; the only exceptions occurred 
on the vote of ‘Tuesday, when Mr. Sheil and Solicitor-General Cockburn 
voted against their colleagues, on a question arising out of Sir Frederick 
Thesiger’s motion to issue a new writ for London. 

It is thought that the lowering of the roof of the New House of Com- 
mons will improve the hearing to an extent which may render the cham- 
ber available for use. ‘The temporary roof, the effect of which was tried 
on Wednesday, is fixed eight leet lowe r than the pres¢ nt roof in the centre 
part, and twelve feet lower at th edges. In shape it resembles the roof 
of the present House of Commons; which also is a “ false’ roof, it 
having been constructed considerably lower than the original, with th 
view of improving the hearing, at the time the Commons took possession 
of the chamber. Members as well as reporters speak rather favourably 
of the result of the experiment. In one case mentioned to us, a Member 
speaking with his back to the wall was badly heard by the benches oppo- 
site. Mr. Speaker is said to hear better in the chair than he did before. 


“Q.,” a corre spondent of the Morning Chronicle, points out a curious 
phenomenon in the un xplained proceedings of the Select Committce on 
Ceylon —- 4 

“ Tt will be recollected th it, at the beginning of the present session, Mr. 
Hawes stated distinctly to the House of Commons, that Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent had not been sent jor to give evidence before the Ceylon Committee, 
either by Lord G rey or by Lord Torrington, or by the Committee themselves ; 
but that he chanced to be in England on his own private affairs, and came 
This assertion was made in 
Snswer to a complaint of Mr. Baillie, ‘that Lord Grey had sent for Lord 
Torrington’ s witnesses, whilst he had impeded the arrival of those who were 
Supposed to be adverse to him.’ 
thie am bound to assume that Mr. Hawes spoke the truth when he said 

Nevertheless, Sir, a few days ago, Sir E. ‘Tennent applied for, and actu- 
ally obtained from the Committee, £1,700, in consideration of the expenses | 
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which he had been subjected to, in coming home from Ceylon t® give evi- 
dence before it!’’ 

At a dinner given to Mr. Robert Stephenson, in Newcastle, this week, 
a letter from the Earl of Carlisle was read, stating that the Queen and 
Prince Albert would open the Berwick Railway on the 29th of August 
they will set off from Castle Howard on that morning, and will sleep in 
Edinburgh 

The Queen has appointed Mr. Philip Hardwicke, architect, to be Trea- 
surer of the Royal Academy, in place of Sir Robert Smirke, resigned in 
consequence of continued indisposition. 


} 


Sir Charles Napier addressed a meeting of the Lambeth electors yester- 
day, at the Horns Tavern, Kennington Common; introduced to them by 
Captain Macdougal. He expatiated on his exertions for ret 
and inter alia declared himself against “‘ the People’s Charter,” against se- 
paration of Church and State, and against the abolition of flogging in the 
Navy at present. After some adverse debate, and a scene of great confu- 
sion, the meeting resolved that Sir Charles was @ fit person to represent 
‘The nomination-day will be Monday, and the election-day 


renchment ; 


the borough. 
Tuesday . 


The protocol with reference to the affairs of Denmark, which had been 
virtually agreed upon and initialled on the 4th July, was definitively 
signed last evening at the Foreign Office, with such modifications as the 
altered state of circumstances required, by the Plenipotentiaries of France, 
Russia, Great Britain, Denmark, and Sweden. ‘The Austrian Chargé 
d’ Affaires did not sign this act, which remains open for the adoption of his 
Government. ‘The Prussian Minister absented himself on this as on the 
former occasion ; but the construction which he put upon this declaration 
of the other great Powers has not altered or retarded this important ex- 
pression of their concurrent opuion. Times, August 3 

The full despatches from the Danish army concerning the battle of 
Idstedt have been received from Copenhagen. They state that the Danes 
took 1,000 prisoners in action, and found 2,000 wounded in the Schleswi 
hospitals; and that a number of the dead were left on the ficld. 
Their own loss was heavy ; twelve distinguished officers killed, including 
General Von Schleppegrell, and Colonels Von Trepka and Von Lessoe 
the last said to be the Commander-in-chief’s right-hand; seventy-three 
officers wounded; 104 non-commissioned officers and privates killed, and 
2,300 wounded. “ Notwithstanding this, however, our army is not the 
less pe rfectly complete for ope rations.” 





fed 
vast 


An “‘ Eye-witness,” writing from Tarnow, on the 23d July, says “ Cra- 
cow, the heart of Poland, is in ashes.”’ 

“On the 18th, at mid-day, the fire broke out, almost simultane: 
different points in the city. Of the Episcopal Palace, of the tw 
churches, the Dominican and the Franciscan, the memory 
The fire-engines of the city, twelve in number, were taken possession of, and 
conveyed to the citadel; and it was only late on the second day of th n- 
flagration that the Government authorities could be preva ipon to give 
them up, in order to render assistance to the burning city. Of the veracity 
of this fact 1 am prepared solemnly to depose on oath.” 
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Fru APTERNO 
nly point worthy of notice in the English Stock Market this week is 


of Three-and-a-quarter per Cent Stock as compared with 


The 


the increased value 


Three per Cent Consols and Three per Cent Reduced. The former has ti 

recently ranged about 2 per cent higher than Consols, and about 1} per cent 
above Reduced Three per Cents Since Monday, however, mparalive 
value has increased about } per cent This is owing, d tless, to the pre- 
valence of the sume feeling that was remarked at the beginnir the 
present year, when there was a general persuasion that the Govern- 
ment would speedily propose some measure for the r tion tl 

Three per Cent Stocks Lhe Three-and-a-quarter Cents will become 


e ry 
Three per Cents in 1854 The act of 1844, authorizing that reduction, 
contaims a clause by which any further reduction of the Stock belo 
per Cents is prevented tull lss4 it 18 theretore clear, that in the contem- 


plation of any reduction of the other Three per Cent Stocks, the Three-and- 


i lire 


a-quarter per Cents will become proportionately of more value than any 
other description of that class of security. The fluctuations of the market 


exception of Three-and-a-quarter 
tock has bes 


have not exceeded § per cent With the 
per Cents, st 


almost every descriplion of n brought to market 


' 





the closing quotations of this afternoon in Consols and Reduced Three per 
Cents are consequently about } per cent lower than those of last week, while 
those of the Three-ar -quarter per Cents are 4 per cent higher Money 
still cont s as abundant as ever, and the rate of discount unchanged 

rhe transactions of the Foreign Market have been unimportan A fall 
of about $ per cent in Mexican Stock was caused by intelligen f the delay 
in the constitution of the Congress at Mexico: this decline w not of long 
continuance, and the previous prices were soon reéstablished ut the mar- 
Ket became heavy both yesterday and today, on account of the feeblene ol 
the English Funds; and the closing quotations of this afternoon are 292 §. 


The South American Stocks have been without material change or extensive 
} 











business. Dortuguese Stock is rather firme: lhe Northern European di- 
Vidend-paying Stocks are firm at our last prices; there ng a fuir demand 
for most of them in Holland. Neither ow n nor the ¢ 
appear to be affected by the actual outbreak of war in Sehlesw 

Phere is no material change in Railway Shar s, and markets May gene- 
rally be considered firm. North-western have impr yout 14, ; 
Great Western are flatte: rhe publication of tl " western report, 
from which it appears that the tolls of the past half-year are not quit tti- 
cient to pay the proposed dividend, and that 2,000/. will be taken from the 
surplus to make up the amount, has produced an unfavourable effect ; the 


quotation, which was yesterday 60, has today fallen to 574, el 
SATURDAY Iwe 





The English Stock Market opened heavily, two or sellers ha 
made their appearance at the commencement of busine Che pric Con- 
sols for Money, therefi declined to 963 and for Account 96}; the mar- 
ket is, however, now rather firmer, the price both for Money and A ut 
being 96} 3. There is no change or business of importan irring in the 
Foreign Market ] Railway Sh s are nearly at yesterday's quotations ; 


the following being the only bargains yet recorded—Eastern Counties Pre- 


ference, 114; Great Northern, 83; North-western Fifths, 1344; Midland, 
34}; South-eastern, 133. 
Satrurnpay Two o'Ciock. 
The English Stock Market closes at the morning's prices he fluctua- 
tions have been unimportant. Among the transactions we may notice ww 





oreign Market have 


New Five per Cents at 1244. The transactions in the I 
Danish Five 


been confined to the following—Chilian Three per Cents, 62; 
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er - Cents, 103} ; Rqueder, 3k ; Pestegusee Four per Cents, 33; Russian 
‘ive per Cents, “1124 112; Ditto Four-and-a-half per Cents, 96 § h; ; Dutch 
Four per Cents, 89} 3 St. John del Rey Mining Shares, 14; 


Bank, 27 


The 3 change in Railway Shares is in North-western, which have im- 
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United Mex- 
ican Ditto, 58 4; London Joint Stock Bank, 17 3; London and Westminster 





(Saturday, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ROYAL ALLOWANCES. 











proved upon the prevalence of a report that the dividend for the past half | Norurne can be weaker than to make a resolve yet to grudge the 


year will be 2} per cent, and that a handsome addition will besides be made 
% the e xisting Pals ance. The following are the principal bargains recorded— 
Caledonian, 7}; Ditto New 10/. Preference, 5}; Eastern Counties, 63 i 
Ditto New Prefe we nee 6 per cent, 113; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 23 25 
Great Northern, 83 3}; Great West rn, 5833; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 37; 
Ditto New Guaranteed 6 per cents, 12; London, Brighton, and South Co: —" 
75 

1 

‘ 


81; London and North-western, 111! 3 12; Ditto New Quarter-shares, 17 
18; Ditto Fifths, 13§ }; Ditto 10/7. Shares, M. and B. C., 24; Midland, 34 
344; Ditto 50/. Shares, 104; North British, 5}; South-eastern and Dover, 
13% 144; York, Neweastle, and Berwick, 143 3; York and North Midland, 
16 15} 16; Ditto Preference, 7}; Boulogne and Amiens, 7 63; Central of 
France, (Orleans and Vierzon,) 143; East Indian, 7 Northern of Fr: ince, 

14%; Orleans and Bordeaux, 34; Paris and Rouen, 243. 


ry} 








3 per Cent Consols......... 96} Danish 3 per Cents ......... 78 80 
Ditto for Account........... 96% j Dutch 2) per Cents ‘ a7 4 

3 per Cent Reduced ee, Ditto 4 per Cents -- 894 

3] per Cents ; em Ft Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 ... 297 30 
Long Annuities oe . 8} o-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents . 82} 7 
Bank Stock . 210 212 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842. 32) 334 
Exchequer Bills . 66 70 pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824 86 88 
India Stock . . 268 70 Russian 5 per Cents 111 115 
Brazilian 5 per Cents . 913 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 17} 3 
Belgian 4) per Cents.... - 02 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...... 37 4 j 
Chilian 6 per Cents .... 101 3 Venezuela ... ‘ 4 6 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 102 4 


he Chratres, 

The word “last”? begins to figure in the announcements of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre; reminding us of the finality of all pleasant things 
Tuesday gave us the “last” performance of Don Giovanni; the “ last” 
of La Tempesta comes tonight; Carlotta Grisi’s “last performance but 
one”’ is to be on Thursday next, her benctit-night ; and the season itself 
has reached the “last night but five.” 

From the Covent Garden Opera, a note of preparation for Fidelio, in 
Italian, is sometimes heard. This week, La Juive has been the splendid 
attraction. It has been improved by shortening, since the first night; 
and Mario has assumed the Jew : he looks and moves too youthfully, but 
is evidently resolved to master the part—we have seldom seen him act so 
well as on Thursday, and never heard him sing better. 


The opening of the Olympic Theatre for “six nights only,” that th 
London public may be recreated by a performance of John Marston's 
Malcontent, may be regarded as a theatrical nullity. The production of 
a number of neglected plays might afford a series of amusing and instruc- 
tive performances, provided something like discretion were used in the 
choice, and the actors were tolerably efticient : but when it is evident that 
Dodsley has been opened at haphazard, and when the company is such 
that mediocrity is only relieved by utter badness, a revival of the sort is 
below criticism. 


Mademoiselle Rachel having vacated the St. James’s Theatre after her 
most brilliant career, the stage is occupied by Mrs. gt seme A. Kembk 
with Shaksperian readings. The readings are marked by an acute per- 
ception of character and a careful elocution. 





rik MARLBOROUGH HOUSE GALLERY 
The Vernon collection has, with some other English pictures, been 
transferred from the basement of the gallery in Trafalgar Square to the 
ground floor of Marlborough House; where it is s°en better, but yet not 
Not only are the rooms small, but the windows are placed 
pictures either in a sidelong manner or 
k, in the other shining 


satisfactorily 
low; so that the light falls on the 
at right angles—in one case leaving the picture dar 
on the surface. 

A fresh glance at the pictures is not encouraging. The general fault in 


the designs is want of action; in the drawing, want of freedom; in the 


colouring, want of luminous transparency In escaping from the washy 
style of Reynolds or Gainsborough, our artists have fallen into a style 
that seems as if the models were wooden dolls. The story is rarely told 
with animation. Moreover, the figures seem sect in postures easy for the 


are the landscapes ; a few, suc has 
and the great satirist Hogarth rules 


draughtsman. The most like masterpiece 
the Landscers, stand out for character ; 
in a region of his own. 


NOEL PATON’S OBERON AND TITANIA 

In the exhibition of oil-paintings at Westminster Hall was the Reconci- 
liation of Oberon and Titania, by Noel Paton, a young Scotch artist of 
great promise : the companion-picture—the Quarrel about the changeling 
—is now exhibited by Messrs. Graves and Co, in Pall Mall; we presume, 
with an eye to an engraving. As in the companion, the main incident is 
told in a central group, and the rest of the picture is thronged by elves 
at their sports; like that companion, the present picture is characterized 
by grace, animation, a highly playful and fanciful power of invention, 
clear composition and ingenious weaving of groups, much beauty, and a 
painstaking finish. Upon the whole, it is not gute so light, fanciful, and 
beautiful as the first; but we know of no other painter who could throw 
such a profusion of poctical verisimilitude into such a throng of incidents, 
Richard Doyle has the invention and animation, but he has not yet dis- 
played the luxurious sense of beauty. 

Paton’s sense of the voluptuous, indeed, carries him to the verge of 
what modern “decorum” will tolerate, never beyond it,—and not at all 
beyond what the freedom of art, whether in poctry or painting, may ar- 
rogate to itself. Art is always somewhat vagabond and lawless, becau 
its essential laws must follow the elementary 7 law s of gue nature, and 
not those of custom or Parliament; and all true artists will show some- 
thing of the wild estate. 

We regard such pictures as Paton’s among those best calculated to pro- 
mote art in this country: their animation and force of story-telling will 
attract and excite the popular taste; their beauty and genial sentiment 
will open the “spring of love” for art. It would be well if other paint- 
ers, and even sculptors, could coiperate in ¢his needful preliminary to a 
still higher cultivation of taste ; 
seems as capable of promoting as any of his contemporaries. 





a higher cultivation, too, which Paton | 


consequences and collaterals of the resolve. The English nation j is 
firm in the resolve to have a monarchy, and it is quite convinced 
that it would be useless to have a monarchy unless it were “ pe. 
spectable” in its order. The English people would turn up its 
multitudinous nose at a monarchy on the plan of those little soye. 
reignties which even in Germany it has te thought decorous to 
mediatize, and so to merge in larger samples of their order. The 
substantial middle-class-man would snap his fingers at the pitiful 
poverty-stricken thing; and the very Parliament convened and 
prorogued by a poor gentleman called royal would share the con. 
tempt. It follows that the English people are prepared to have a 
royal family; and the English representatives are prepared to 
“ vote” provision for the same, so as to render it quite respectable 
in the eyes of said people. Your Englishman never feels sure 
that anything is his till he has paid for it: “ it is mine,” he cries, 
with a triumphant air, “ paid for! It would be difticult to say 
how much of the Monarch’s constitutionally presumed popul: arity 
depends on the consciousness that the p ople has paid for its own; 
or how much of the feeling that enters into “ God save the King” 
partakes of the principle of insurance. <A gratuitous King would 
not be at all to the taste: the empire is not pauper, that it should 
be beholden to its potentate. And as fora “ King Jacky-—Jac ky” 

on the cheap African fashion—the very tars and their Pollies at 
Portsmouth would rebel against the notion. We are therefore not 
only pledged but anxious to pay. 

Still the question does arise, where to draw the line? For King 
and ny wee we are right willing to pay, and handsomely; 
but all the branches of a most prolific genealogical tree at once !— 
the whole burden of a banian !—that ide a grows formidable to the 
economic mind. Queen Victoria, and weleome; Prince Albert—a 
most worthy, discreet, good-looking, and popular Prince Consort; 
the Prince of Wales—always, in a constitutional eye, the nation’s 
hope; the younger Princes—the more the merrier; and _ the 
Princesses—bless their little hearts: but if we go into collaterals 
and cousins, Heaven help us! we may be asked to make allow- 
ances for Hanover, half Germany, Sardinia, and the increasing 
section of the English Peerage of the Blood Roy: al. It _has been 
calculated that within not a v¢ ry inappreciable degree of relation- 
ship all the people of a country are related; so ‘that the future 
claims on behalf of royal descendants become terribly multitu- 
dinous. 

Lord Brougham’s principle, that we should provide for all whom 
we exclude from the marriage-market, seems to be just and sound: 
at that rate, we must provide for all possible descendants of George 
the Third,—a wide possibility! Now what is the necessity for 
the first limb of this proposition—why keep up the exclusion of 
the Royal Marriages Act? 

The circumstances that rendered it expedient or desired have 
disappeared from society. The dread of royal pretenders sup- 
ported by armed retainers is abolished by our strictly official 
control of all that can be called armed retainers; and recent de- 
bates have prevented all dread of a yeomanry corps to back any 
imaginable Plantagenet. The coup-de-grace to “ back-stairs in- 
fluence,” such as might be promoted by matrimonial alliances, 
was given by Sir Robert Peel when he stood by the etiquette of 
Ministerial changes in the Queen’s Household. As to the possi- 
bility of exactly equivalent claims in any two pretenders, that is 
utterly annulled by our exact registrations. All these dangers, 
which the Royal Marriages Act rudely attempts to exclude, have 
become imaginary. Politically, the reasons for the Royal Marri- 
ages Act are shadows. 

It is possible that some inconveniences might arise from too 
close an alliance between the actual Monarch or immediate heirs 
and families not royal; but possible also that no dangers might 
threaten from such a connexion. In our day, on the ceasing of 
other apprehensions, we may perceive some practical mischief from 
the too complete isolation of the Royal Family; which is thus shut 
out from sympathies, from the means of acquiring information, 
and even from the means of accommodating itself to the altering 
views of the times. The isolation forces the royal class to keep up 
. kind of manners and customs peculiar to itself, and involving 
much expense; an obligation that would die out if the class were 
not so distinctly segregated. The disadvantages of permitting 4 
connexion between the royal and other classes are problematical ; 
certain advantages are manifest. 

These considerations suggest that the exclusion of the Marriages 
Act should be thrown open, and in lieu of it a limited exclusion 
established which should be susceptible of further modification. 
This would be perfectly met by a law preventing a certain class of 
marriages except with the consent of Parliament ; whose objec- 
tions would be merely political, and therefore not liable to person- 
ally tyrannical motives. This restriction might be limited to the 
immediate children of the Sovereign; leaving the other branches 
free to take their own choice in matters matrimonial. 

The pecuniary provision might be understood to go with the re- 
striction; Parliament providing for all who are subject to the dis- 
ability,—namely, for the immediate children of the Sovereign. 
This would keep up a provision for the uncles and aunts, brothers 
and sisters, sons ¢ a daughters, of the ac tual Sovereign ; leaving more 
| distant relatives, who have not necessaril y any instant concern im 
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usual resources of the world. In this way would 
ass, uniting the noble and wealthier classes of 

-. eountry to the Crown by a connexion socially but not poli- 
+n pce Ato yet having very useful influences even on the 


political action of the Government. 








state affairs, to the 
arise & semi-royal cl 


THE IMAGINARY MINISTER. 

fear, it turns out, is that he may 
become the ideal perfection of a Minister. That fate it is which 
~~ ecles against most perseveringly ; and he misses no oppor- 
- sty of allaying any public alarm on the subject, though we do 
poe that the public shares his remarkable apprehension. In 
the debate on the Irish franchise this week, he took especial pains 
mudiate the position of a Minister backed by a democratic as- 


Lorp JoHN RussEit’s abiding 


o re er * . 
—— who was to go to Parliament and say, “Such is my 
se. ’ ” ? . e 
will and it must not be changed ”: he recapitulated his own 


career, to show how he had suceee ded in carrying the Reform Bill, 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act, by submitting to modification and compromise ; and thus 
citing his own example, he sug sted that a course of perp tual 
compromise is the truc constitutional policy, whic h results in car- 
rving measures and avoids collisions be tween the two House s of 
Parliament. All this was said to explain why he submitted to 
the Lords so far as to allow a tw lve -pound county franchise for 
Ireland in lieu of the eight pounds which he first proposed, 
but which the Lords had raised to fifteen. It seems there- 
fore that Lord John Russell proposes measures on the princi- 
ple of a Dutch auction, to be bated down; and that he thinks mor 
of carrving his “bill” than of carrying the particular measure 
with which he starts. Now this very peculiar constitutional view 
taken by the Prime Minister has a practical interest, because it ex- 
plains the principles on which our Government is at present carried 
on, and that “dead lock” of public affairs which the influence of 
Ministers helps to bring about. 

It is an Tiaqncmer, and anybedy but th himself will 
perceive that it is theoretically false and practically mischievous. It 
is totally incompatible w ith that portion of our constitutional theory 
which dictates the change of Ministers. That practice goes upon 
the presumption that the Minister is called to office 
he entertains certain convictions and is supported by the majority 
of the national represt ntatives in those convictions; and he is 
called to office that he may carry out the convictions in measures. 
It is therefore a complete fallacy that a Minister can 
dictate to Parliament: there is no question of submitting to th 
dictation of the man, but of accepting or rejecting the measure, 
the author going along with it. For a Minister to change about, 
is to evade the constitutional theory, which presumes that he 
can only offer what thoroughly commands his own conviction; 
and if that be refused, that he shall cede his place to another who 
may prove more acceptable. Lord John speaks as if his oceu- 
pancy of office were an inevitable necessity, and his compromis« 
were dictated by a merciful spirit of forbearance: he forgets that 
his adherence to an unacceptable measure would simply involv 
his own retirement, without any need for his being a tyrant. 

Indeed, if such is Lord John’s view, he forgets too that he has 
departed from it himself. It is well known that in the Palmerston 
debate he did not scruple to declare a course very unacceptable to 
some of his followers,—he being tyrannical because they wer 
servile; and that in doing so he placed the House of Commons in 
direct and intentional collision with the House of Lords. In the 
debate on the African Squadron, he expr ssly dictated what the 
House should do. But his determined purpose and resolute action 
are reserved for unsubstantial resolutions and anti-popular mea- 
sures; it is when he comes to matters affecting the people that he 
flinches and compromises and scruples to stand by his own convie- 
tion. . 

Lord John might 1x ply, in the present scason, that in this spirit 
of compromise and yi Iding, proposing little tinkerings and not 
caring much to carry what he proposes, he is fairly representing 
the actual state of th popular mind, which is not bent upon any 


man 


be aus¢ 


to Suppose 


particular course or measure. He may say—“ I am muddling in 
a miserable manner, achieving nought, making no adyan but 
this muddling, nullity, and stagnation, a recisely what th 


public desire; and I am the man pr 
the day.” There would be a good deal of truth in thi 
then, to vive the plea its full validity, Lord John shor 
tempt or pretend to do anything. ‘He should 
work of legislation, only carrying on that of 
legislative rest might not be unwholesome ; 
victions to accumulate. 

He might say also, that he holds office because there i 
him out—no party « by 


ly; but 


, 
l 
it wou 


forward to oust him by proposing 
arger measures and taking possession of the Parliament majority 

which istrue. The Tories, who waste their strength in idle retro- 
spective assertions concerning the past—the Radicals, who are too 
timid to risk a change of Ministry—ar 


} 
TES 





equally parties to the 


Russell poliey of compromise and stagnation: the Whig Ministe1 
carries it on by their sufferance. Perhaps, until he disclosed th 
fact so distinctly as he has done this week, they were not awar 


that he proposes to evade the constitutional practice of changing 
Ministers in order to change policy—to be the convertible instru- 
ment of compromise between different prin iples, the effectual ex- 

mentofnone. But after his speech of Tu sday last, they cannot 
ail to Eeotve the curious innovation which the highly Conser- 
vative Whig is introducing into the doctrine and practice of our 
constitution. 
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dueed to supply the want of 
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TEACHING BY EXAMPLE. 
CERTAINLY, the sooner Parliament hides itself in the stubble the 
better, for it is doing itself no eredit where it is. It were far bet- 
ter following the dogs than Lord John Russell; far better busied 
with — than trifling with the business of the nation. 

See how it treats the Irish Parliamentary Franchise Bill. The 
franchise of Ireland is dying out—the county of Mayo has a popu- 
lation of 390,000, but its constituency has ¢ windled to 234: Lord 
John proposes a measure which shall ‘extend to counties the eight- 
pound occupancy qualification of boroughs; the Lords raise that 
qualification to fifteen pounds ; and in a spurt of merely “ splitting 
the difference,” Lord John now proposes to make it twelve pounds, 
—which will add, he boasts, 170,000 voters to the constituency of 
Ireland. Yet they talk about Ireland’s being “1 presented * in 
Parliament! We chuckle over the “ universal suffrage ” which is 
limited to a fraction of the French; but we call Mr. Higgins, who 
is sent into Parliament by 141 Irish voters, “ the Member for Mayo.” 

The act directing that Members shall take certain oaths on ad- 
mission to their seats, prescribes the form of words to be used. 
The citizens of London elect a gentleman of the Jewish “ per- 
suasion,” as it is called—you might as well say of the Anglo- 
Saxon persuasion, or the Welsh conviction — who cannot take 
the oaths. Much interest is fe It in making room for this gen- 
tleman, as a boon to religious liberty ; and Lord John Russell, im- 
mortalized by the measure most properly his, the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, undertakes to introduce a bill. But 
Lord John procrastinates; and, tired of his endless delays, the 
citizens send up their Member to demand admission. Much dis- 
cussion on the practicability of according it, and the Commons 
busy all the week debating how they may find a loophole by which 
to let in Baron Lionel de Rothschild,—gravely discussing how he 
might be instructed to evade their own solemn act; while Lord 
John, procrastinator of the regular bill for admitting the Jew, 
takes active part in this debate. Such is the example set by the 
Commons as to the respect due to acts of Parliament. 

Observe, too, that the singularly discreditable debate turned 
upon an oath; and here you had the People’s House, the picked 
men of England, gravely deliberating how to twist the oath, to 
clip it, turn it, evade it, stretch it, or equivocate ; asking whether 
or not you might omit the words “on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian”: gravely urging that the phrase is surplusage, that the 
form of the oath may be left to the swearer ; proposing to let the 
Jew take the oath planned for Roman Catholics; in short, elabo- 
rately, deliberately, and publicly, teaching the people how worth- 
less a thing is this oath—how little of a guarantee, how much of a 
mere impediment. In sooth, if oaths are things no better than 
the y were held to b by the majority in these debates, it is impos- 
sible to conceive why they should be retained at all; and if the 
debates are to have any practical fruit, it may be the sweeping 
away of “ promissory ” oaths, sometimes obstructive, never useful. 


A LESSON ABOUT COLONIZATION. 
IlAvina witnessed the entertainment given by the Canterbury 
Association to their “departing colonists,” on Tuesday last, we 
are able to describe one of its features which appears to us espe- 
cially deserving of notice, as well for its novelty as for the instrue- 
tion it conveys “There was nothing,” 's the Zimes, “and 
there could be nothing, very remarkable in the outward show of 
a festivity in which the company were such as one might have 


says 


met at a concert or a horticultural féte; in which the tables 
were spread from the inexhaustible resources of the London 
Tavern, and the only peculiarity was, that instead of a 
tent, or a saloon, the scene of the festivity was between 


the decks of a noble emigrant-ship.” Begging pardon for the dis- 
a very curious and striking peculiarity in the very 
point which is here regarded as a commonplace. This is the as- 
pect of the assembled company. Their general appearance, in- 
deed, reminded one of a horticultural féte or a concert; but then, 
about half of them—and this is the wonder—were “ emigrants” 
preparing to embark for the other side of the world, and intending 
to live and die there as “colonists.” It is no wonder that there 
should be emigrants ; colonists are nothing new ; but it /s surprising, 

is everything which strikes the imagination by a sudden novelty, 
that “emigrants” and “people of fashion”—men, women, and chil- 
dren--children of both classes—should be brought together in one 

mpany, as they were at this féte, without any one being able to 
distinguish individuals of either class from individuals of the other. 
The identity, so to speak, of the two classes of guests, was such 
that one heard the tine ladies and gentlemen asking “ where are 
the emigrants ?” “which are the colonists ? ”—questions that were 
echoed with a smile by emigrating ladies and gentlemen not 
choosing to be lionized. The beautiful and graceful children of a 
colonist were pointed out to a person asking to see the emigrants 
craft too who shook his he ad int redulously, 


sent, we see 


one of our own 
and said, “No, no; they are either sprigs of some of the 
nobility present, 01 else actors got up for the occasion.” 
Passing by this compliment to Lord Lyttelton, the master 


of the feast, we may add, that at first it appeared a general im- 
pression among the non-colonist part of the company, that there 
really were no colonists present. This error prevail d until Lord 
Wharneliffe startled the unbelievers by saying, that he had a son 
among the emigrants. But one swallow does not make a summer; 
and to the last, we believe, the fact was doubted of which we re- 
ceived satisfactory evidence,—namely, that nearly half the com- 
pany consisted of families whose berths are secured in the ships 
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now almost ready for sea. And further inqury has assured us, that 
these Canterbury colonists belong in reality as well as appearance 
to the “higher classes” commonly so called. It is not asserted 
that many of them belong to families of rank and wealth; but 
some of them do; and the greater part of them differ altogether 
from the common run of colonists f vcs the labouring class, by 
their higher birth, their more easy circumstances at home, their 
superior education and manners, and the motives which lead them to 
emigrate. 

It is with regard to these motives that the facts teach a valuable 
lesson. The greater part of emigrants above the labouring class 
either fly from some evil here, of which the pressure has become in- 
tolerable—the evil, in most cases, of pecuniary difticulties— 
or they go forth on the Californian principle of mere money- 
getting by means of a speculative and gambling kind. In 
the present instance, as we are credibly informed, families 
bear a large proportion to single men; the colonists, for the 





care relating to money; and so large a proportion of them 
contemplate following no occupation but the cultivation and 
management of landed property, that searcely one of them is known 
to have acquired more of such property than he intends to keep as 
the home and mainstay of his fimily. It would seem that in this 
colony the land-gambling which is the custom and bane of new 
settlements will be almost unknown, if those colonists who follow 
the body now departing should resemble them in moderation 
and good sense. What is it, then, that induces such people 
to emigrate, now for the first time in any considerable number as 
a body? It is the peculiarities of the scheme of colonization 
which Lord Lyttelton and his colleagues are carrying into effect. 
The Bishop of Norwich alluded to one of these when he contrasted 
the total absence of religious and educational provisions in the 
first emigrations to New Zealand with those of the Canterbury 
settlement ; and the whole of them may be summed up in the 
expression—a careful adaption of the means employed to the end 
in view. In order to make our Colonial Office, which every- 
body proposes to abolish as a nuisance, highly useful to this 
nation and the empire, we should only have to convert it intoa 


respects religion and education. Though Lord Grey was not pre- 
sent at this colonists’ entertainment, his “ better half” was; and 
so the instruction which it conveys may not be quite lost to the 
State. 





TRUE CHECKS ON THE POISONINGS. 


now in Oxford. Jealousy, aberrant love, revenge, thirst.of lucre, 
find their easy access to gratification through the venomous drugs 
of the chemist’s shop. Although the criminal courts continue to 
expose the practice, there is too much reason to believe that it ex- 
tends much beyond the places laid bare by casual discovery. Some 


with the Factory Districts. A collector will call at the house of a 
working man, and will be told by the wife that there is no money 
for him—*“ But,” she will add, “we have a child in two burial- 
clubs.” <A couple will die suddenly, say of typhus, and some 
neighbours will benevolently and speculatively take charge of the 
children—who are immediately entered in burial-clubs. Such 
things do hap en, and they indicate a state of society more hor- 
ribly ti than that which the stiletto overawes. 

Stop the sale of poisons, cries the scientific reformer. 
might save some individuals from crime; but we do not see how it 
can be effectual. Prevent the sale of arsenic, for which, it is said, 


to murder his wife this week ? how prevent the sale of other drugs 


concealment by preventive justice. 

You must then seek other checks. Education, cries the modern 
reformer. Very good; education is broadly proved to be effectual 
in checking crime, by the fact that crime of the destructive kind 
diminishes in proportion to the increase of information. But 
“ education” of the mere reading and writing order will never 
reach the mass of the people. Whoever may learn to read and 
write, the readers will always be few, the reflective thinkers fewer. 
You see it even among the “educated” classes: in those classes it 
is the few that read and reflect, and it is in social intercourse that 
the effective “information” which they collect is diffused among 
the non-reading and non-reflecting many. Thatis the way in which 
their heads and hearts are touched. 

But there are no such means of reaching the mass of the igno- 
rant. The strongly-marked separation of classes. according to the 
several “ranks” of society increases the difficulty. Yet if you 
would make that ignorant mass aware, not only that a certain crime 
is wrong—not merely that “ murder will out,” but that the singu- 
larly ingenious precautions which every criminal supposes to af- 
ford Aim an absolute shield against protection, are not singular at 
all, but are precisely of the kind that have yielded to detection 
times out of number,—if you would make the many know not 
merely the nature of their crime but also its bearings,—if, in short, 
you would enlighten their understanding to see the foolishness of 
crime, and to know what human happiness consists in beyond the 
bare gratification of animal propensity,—if you would awaken love 
of others in the heart, you must carry the informing and awakening 
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most part, depart from comfortable homes, never disturbed by | 


Canterbury Association for all the Colonies and for all ereeds as | 


NerTHer hanging nor pardoning prevents the constant reappear- | 
ance of the domestic poisoners—now in Lancashire, now in Essex, | 


awful facts are within the knowledge of those who are acquainted | 


That | 
otherdrugs can be substituted in manufactures ; but how will you 
prevent the sale of sulphuric acid, with which a ruffian has tried | 


for which we cannot find substitutes as articles of manufacture ? In | 
fact, all crimes of the furtive kind cannot be followed into their | 


(Saturday, 


— $< renee, 
et to the ignorant by the living voice. This, we say, ig g 
unction which can be performed by one class specially educated and 
appointed for such purposes—it is possible to the religious minister 
| To perform this function effectively, it would not be necessary that 
| the sermon should be entirely divorced from doctrinal exposition. 
but we appeal to the testimony of those ministers, of whatever ct. 
who have tried, in whatever degree, to render themselves the pr . 
tical guides of their flock in the ethics of daily life, to say whethe 
their doing so has not attracted more to hear their ministrations ang 
| rendered those ministrations more impressive and effectual. More 
come, all are more impressed, and they carry away practical rules 
| which better illustrate the broad principles of faith. Here then is 
la body of men, who, by the application of means already at theiy 
| disposal, and still more if they were to cultivate a yet closer con- 
| versation with their neighbours—the conversation not of teaching, 
for that goes little way, but of companionship, whose sympathies 
soften the heart to receive the impress which the minister is to 
give—may carry enlightenment to the heads and hearts of the many, 
Having such authority and such opportunity, let the Christian 
minister, of whatever sect, charge himself with the responsibility 
of aiding to root out this murderous depravity which is ext nding 
in some districts of the island. 


HINTS FOR IRISH POOR-LAW REFORM. 
Ir is a remarkable and humiliating truth, that our legislation, sg 
far from being usually the result of a sound induction, is scarcely 
ever beneficially influenced by historical or even by contempora- 
neous and parallel experience. Under cireumstances exactly ana- 
logous to those for which they have legislated ignorantly and mis. 
chievously a century before, men will enact like blunders each 
| day: nay, they not seldom simultaneously abolish and reénaet 
statutes the evils or the ineflicacy of which the passing hour de- 
| monstrates. Their eyes, too, may be all the time open to the mis. 
chief they are about to do: their consciences they quiet by those 
words of power—* Something must be done.” Under the influence 
of this phrase, unlimited “ out-door relief,” a monster “ labour- 
rate,” and a national “ rate in aid,” were imposed upon Ireland 
| by politicians who had recognized the operation of those contri- 
vances in beggaring and demoralizing the labouring population of 
| England, and who had themselves laboured for years in efforts to 
abolish them, or to mitigate the unmixed evil of their results, 
| The deed was done, too, not more in contravention of the past and 
| passing experience of England, than in opposition to the expecta- 
| tion of its probable effects upon Ireland entertained by those who 
did it and by all in whom they trusted. “ We cannot,” said Arch- 
bishop Whately and his fellow Commissioners, in 1836, “ we can- 
| not recommend ‘ parochial employment,’ or ‘ out-door relief, for 
the labourers of lreland: we cannot recommend a system which 
offers bounties on filth and improvidence, the pressing evils of the 
country, and which discourages that cleanliness, neatness, and 
| comfort, of which Ireland stands in such erying need!” This 
| sentiment was echoed by Mr. Nicholls in all his Reports. “To 
introduce out-door relief into Lreland,” said Mr. Senior, “ would 
| be to inflict on the country a greater injury than any that she has yet 
| suffered from us. The disease which required two centuries of gra- 
dual increase before it became intolerable in England, would in less 
than ten years become unbearable, perhaps incurable, in Treland.” 
So late as the session of 1846, Lord John Russell expressed his con- 
currence in these opinions; and statements were then made beth 
by his Lordship and by Sir James Graham to the effect “ that there 
| had been experience in England of the danger, even under tempo- 
rary pressure, of giving out-door relief to the ablebodied. It con- 
stituted, in fact, a payment out of the rate in aid of wages, and 
led to a system of relief now called in England “a labour-rate,” 
which, of all the noxious offshoots of the Poor-law in this 
country, proved to be the most dangerous and the most in- 
jurious. Among all great bodies of ratepayers, there are per- 
sons sustaining themselves with great difficulty by their m- 
dustry. If a claim of this description were let in, it was appre- 
| hended that the inevitable effect would be to sw amp that oe 
trious class, and to spread pauperism indefinitely. A state of so- 
ciety would be created, so debased and so dependent, that, bad and 
unhappy as the condition of the working population of Ireland 
might be then, yet, judging from the highest authorities who have 
treated the subject, and relying on experience, it was feared that 
but a very short time would elapse before the future condition of 
Ireland would be rendered infinitely worse than the present. 
| Nevertheless, “ out-door relief,” “labour-rate ” and “ rate in aid,” 
| were inflicted upon Ireland, in the teeth of all this experience, ap- 
prehension, and foresight; and two of the three are still in opera- 
tion, though the first has been unanimously condemned by a cloud 
of witnesses, who detailed their official and independent experience 
of its actual effects before Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in the past year. 

But while the spell, “Something must be done,” has thus urged 
the rulers of the L gislature on their course of mischief, the same 
influence has acted unpropitiously upon their opponents. They 
too exclaim that “ something must be done”; and, with nearly a 
common voice, the more r¢ spe ctable leadk rs of opinion in Ire lan 
eall for “a strict application of in-door relief to all classes of 
paupers,” as the counter-charm all-sufficient for the occasion. In 
their haste, they even very generally concur in the admission 
made by the Lords’ Committee of last year, “ that to effect 
this, additional workhouse accommodation must be provided, and 
that a considerable number of new unions should be formed and 
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workhouses attached to them.” It seems to us, however, that 
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ought to be done, than an indis« rimi- 
test, or a new plunge into a 
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» can be done, and 
a te of the — 
. i a system 1 
building-4e™* = Len 5 | ig to the support of an official staff.* 
of every og eye yice of the Irish Poor-law, and that 
The truth wes Jy led to the monstrous evil of an indiscriminate 
which TT out-door relief, was the acknowledgment, under 
and — stances, of a claim for public alms on the part of 
ordinary ed P — Whenever the healthy labouring population 
the ablebod ~~ P on yecially of an agricultural country, bil in sup- 
ofa oommenye oe She cause must be either the exec ptional one 
porting the aaa po or some social de range ment too dec p-s¢ at d 
r lg ek to touch. In the former case, which was that 
ry "as the origin of 
ba 3 to og “When, during” the last four years, the able- 
ar po 4 needed relief, the union and workhouse systems, with 
bodies v aaaine districts and divided responsibility, were found 
ean ionteguale to supply it. Nor did the labour-rate, 
or the simple distribution of food at the _public cost, answer 
better: during nine months ended in April of the present pk ntiful 
vear, no fewer than 225 inquests were report d by the Constabu- 
lary, in which the verdicts alleged death from want. How the 
whole system is at this moment operating to cause evictions, to 
revent cultivation, and to direct a tide of pauper immigration 


much mor 
nate applic 


to England, we have alre ady seen. Now, taking into considera- 
tion that the origin of the evil in the potato-famine has not ceased 


to operate, or may again become active, can any rational man sup- 
ose that a re medy would be found m« rely in “a strict application 
of in-door relief to all classes of paupers”? Under such excep- 
tional circumstances, an exceptional but orderly mode of remedial 
action should be rendered practicable. While the infirm and im- 
potent should be relieved in the workhouses and at the general 
cost of the unions, the electoral divisions might be permitted, or, 
if necessary, required, but only under circumstances of impe- 
rative necessity, to enter into local arrangements for the em- 
ployment or relief, in food, of those able and willing to work. In 
these arrangements the voluntary association of neighbouring 
electoral divisions might be permitted, and individuals might be 
allowed to commute their —— of the “famine-rate,” in 
whole or in part, by the emp equ 

labourers in need of relief. If the actual incidence and real na- 
ture of the necessary taxation were in this way kept in full view 
of the ratepayers, and if no exemption or partition of the burden 
were permitted, there would probably be few impostors upon th 
relief-roll and but little uncultivated land in the divisions. Thus, 
the elastie force of capital and industry would be left at liberty to 
work, and, in most instances, would be found equal to the oceca- 
sion. If not, the cause of failure should be sought out and ob 
viated: it certainly would not be removeable by a persistence in 
the bleeding and water cure—compulsory alms-giving and 
compulsory abstraction of capital from the channels of in- 
dustry. The plan we suggest would really be an occasional 
and extraordinary complement of the workhouse system; and 
as such, its adoption would justify the strict application, at all 
ordinary times and in all ordinary cases, of the in-door relief test. 
To that necessary general rule we have, however, to hint another 
exception. On the 30th of March 1850, there were in the work- 
houses of Ireland 95,622 children under fifteen years of age : what 
is to become of these unfortunates ? To those familiar with th 
subject of education, whether through personal experience or his- 
torical inquiry, no fact is better assured than the impossibility, 
physical and moral, of rearing children congregated in masses, 
into useful members of society. There is absolutely no physical 
training that can manufacture a hardy peasant out of the prisone1 
of a pauper bearding-school; no moral discipline practicable in 
such an institution can effect much of what is necessary to be don 
to fit an individual for even the humblest station in life, and which 
ean only be done by “the family” relation. The unhappy children 
of the Irish workhouses will assuredly neither make good emigrants 
nor safe dwellers at home. The y might gx nerally be made either the 
one or the other by relieving their bodily destitution out of the 
workhouse, and by providing for the mental cultivation in the 
public schools with which the country is now abundantly supplied. 
The plan of placing destitute children in peasants’ families was 
adopted successfully by the Irish Foundling Hospital, after a long 


and calamitous experience had satisfied its managers of the evils of 


the opposite system. The cost for out-door maintenance, clothing, 
and education, of each child under the control of that institution, 
was 3/. 10s. a year; and the management was conducted by a stafl 
of some half-dozen persons. The average cost of each pauper in 
the workhouses during the last year, for maintenance and clothing 
alone, was 3/. 15s. 10d. ; and the entire av rage expenditure upon 
each child was probably not less than 6/. or 7/. 

But diminishing space warns us to draw our lucubrations to a 
close; which we shall do by simply summing up our hints. Ws 
have hinted, that the Irish Poor-law might be assimilated to the 
model set by English practice and experience, and by common 
sense 

1. By the abolition of the ex mption from rating of tenements 

valued at or under 4/.: and so re moving the penalty under 
which the landowner is furced to clear his lands : 

* In the year ended 29th S« ptember 1849, the 
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2. By fixing the incidence of the rate, at least so far as relates 
to all future tenancies, upon the occupier only; and so, at 
once, awaking his responsibility for the proper working of the 
law, and bringing rent to a free market test : 

By fixing the liability for arrears of rate upon the person who 
incurred them ; and so removing the penalty upon cultivation 
which the fixture of those arrears on the land now imposes: 
By the abolition of the various and expensive legal remedies 
for the recovery of rates; and so increasing the collection and 
diminishing its pressure on the ratepayer : 





~ 


5. By restricting all ordinary relief, except in the case of des- 
titute children, to the workhouse: 
6. By arranging a machinery, on the plan indicated above, fox 


the temporary and local relief of extraordinary oceasional des- 
titution. 

Some of these propositions will probably seem too small in the 
eyes of the Poor-law reformers, and others too large in those of 
the raging philanthropists. The men who are now at the verge 
of ruin, brought on by a reckless attempt to hand-feed a nation, 
may think changes in the incidence of the rate to be trifling : those 
who merely think of quieting popular clamour by daily expedients, 
will scarcely comprehend a broader plan of dealing with the dif- 
ficulty. Nevertheless, we hope that reasonable men both in Eng- 
land and Ireland will see that, as human nature is much the same 
in both kingdoms, it is not to be expected that causes which have 
produced infinite mischief in the former can be safely allowed to 
operate in the latter; or that laws which the common sense of the 
one nation repudiates are likely to be acceptable or beneficial in the 
other. Those who may take this view will recognize in all our 
hints nothing beyond a recommendation to be guided by English 
experience, and to reduce the mary of Irish poor-relief to that 
which has been found safe or least injurious in our own country : 
such persons will, we trust, act accordingly. 

THE BARBER CASE. 

On the face of the documents before us—the judgment of the 
Queen’s Bench and a letter by Mr. Henry Barber—Mr. Barber has 
been treated cruelly and unjustly; and his pertinacious demand for 

is a circumstance in favour not oy of his energy but of 
his honesty. The case is familiar to the public: the general im- 
pression follows the authoritative declaration of the Home Office, 
that Barber was wrongfully convicted, and deserved the full “ par- 
don”—the only form of reversal recognized by our law—which he 
at last obtained, but of which he is deprived by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in refusing to reinstate him on the roll of attornies. 

In delivering judgment on his application, resisted by the Law 
Society, the Court laid down the rule that the Royal pardon 
ought to place Mr. Barber exactly in the same position as if he had 
been acquitted at the trial. Now what, in that case, would have 
been his position? He would have gone straight to his office, and 
have resumed practice as an attorney. If any one had thought that 
his conduct was unprofessional, it would have been open to such 
person, in spite of the acquittal, to make an application to strike 
him off the rolls. But notice of that motion would have found 
him on the rolls, in his office, surrounded by his papers, with all 
the facts fresh in his memory. Such is the position to which, as 
the Court allows, the pardon ought to restore him. But what is 
his position now? He is off the rolls, he is not in his office, his 
papers are scattered, the facts are not fresh in his memory; and, 
after laying down the sound principle, the Court stultifies its own 
axiom, by adjudging that in such position he is to remain. 

The Court seems to have relied much on one point. In Hunt's 
case, acting under instructions from Fletcher, Mr. Barber claimed 
dividends at the Bank of England for tewelve years, from December 
1829, the date of the will: the dividends, however, had not been 
paid for thirty-five years; and the presumed knowledge of that 
fact is taken to prove Barber’s complicity. But Mr. Barber de- 
nies the knowledge of it, and there is nothing to contradict his 


denial. The Bank oflicers may have detected the non-payment of 
the dividends: but all they did was to pay the amount claimed, 
without saying a word about the remainder due. Why should 


Mr. Barber suppose that Mary Hunt had neglected to receive her 
dividends for twenty-three years before her death ? Why should 
the Bank officers conceal the real amount due ?—unless those 
zealous servants had an eye to the idol of all pious men in the 
Bank of England, “the Rest.” 

his well exemplities the whole treatment. On the points spe- 
citically stated, Barber meets the charge and satisfactorily accounts 
for the appearances against him; but those who are stubborn im 
belief of his guilt, or in affecting that belief, say, “Oh yes, he ex- 
plains that; but no doubt there are other circumstances that damn 
him.” So the judgment has been upheld on the same grounds: it 
is said that he was acquitted in Slack’s case, but that there were 
three other cases on which he was not tried. Now what are the 
facts here? There were four cases against him: on the first in 
the list he was tried, and acquitted; the prosecuting counsel then 
skipped the two next cases and elected to try him on the fourth, 
on which he was convicted. But wrongfully convicted, and now 
acquitted by the Home Office on a fuller inquiry: so that he is in 
fact acquitted on two cases, one of them the strongest. 


DURATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL DAY. 
For upwards of two centuries there have been strenuous endea- 
vours to regulate the employment of labour. But the policy of 
an earlier period is remarkably distinguished from that which has 
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been predominant since the commencement of the current century. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, the great object was to enforce industry, 
to compel all males above twelve years of age, and all single women 





without visible means of livelihood, to follow some specific ocen- | 


pation. The act also (5th Eliz. ec. 4) determines the hours of la- 

our—in summer from five in the morning till seven or eight in 
the evening, and in winter from daybreak till dark. But lately the 
leading aim has been, not to coerce industry, but to mitigate its 
severities, to prevent excessive toil in any class, in particular to 
protect females altogether from work unsuited to them, as in coal- 
mines, and to limit the hours of their labour in mills and factories, 
and also those of children. This contrasted direction of legislation 
obviously originated in the contrasted condition of the country at 
the two periods: in the former, the supply of labour was unequal 
to the demand of an advancing community ; in the latter, above it ; 
and the same spirit of humanity that prompted the abolition of 
West Indian slavery prompted expedients to avert the evils of an 
overstocked market of industry, especially in its operation on wo- 
men and children. 

But it is most singular to observe, that long and variously as the 
attention of the Legislature has been directed to these objects, it 
has never once by a general enactment defined the /egal duration 
of a day's work. Except the old act of Elizabeth referred to, 
whose operation is limited to husbandry employments, there is no 
statute that definitely says for all classes what a fair day’s work 
is—ten, twelve, or fifteen hours. Were any magistrate appealed 
to, or any of the superior courts, they would be unable judicially 
to determine this issue, further than by reference to the usage of 
trade, by saying to the applicants, there is no positive law to guide 
us, and you must heen. so decide according to custom. Now 
this appears a singular deficiency, affecting every class of the in- 
dustrious ; for all classes, whether paid daily, weekly, monthly, or 
yearly, have in return to render one or more days’ work, but what 
is the duration of a working day the law has nowhere declared, 
but left open to the uncertain interpretation of employers or th 
— as one or the other happens to be in the ascendant. 

To meet this hiatus, to supply the elemental unit in labour legis- 
lation, and which, scientifically, ought to have preceded specitic 
laws either in respect of infants or adults, two courses are open, 
either by reference to the natural day or the artificial day of civil 
creation. The natural day is twelve hours long; it is the equal and 
average duration throughout the year of sunlight in every climate ; 
and as without light no industrial art can be well followed, it 
seems the limit which Nature has prescribed as the ordinary time 
of application. Upon such intimation twelve hours might be legis- 
latively declared to be the legal duration of an industrial day, and 
that in all hirings or contracts, expressed or implied, the law would 
recognize no other. It is not meant that such enactment should bi 
compulsorily enforced, or that non-observance should be visited by 
penalty ; individuals should be left as free as before to make any 
bargain they please, morally binding on the contracting parties, 
only not to be entitled to judicial recognition if inconsistent with 
the statute. Sunday is a dies non in law; contracts of sale, and 
civil process by writ or warrant on that day, are void; and like 
nullity might be stamped on every engagement of service deviating 
from the new promulgation. 

The advantages resulting from such legislative settlement would 
be threefold. First, without infringing individual liberty, it would 
obviate an existing source of dispute and misunderstanding from 
the vagueness of the term “ day’s labour.” Secondly, it would define 
extensively legal immunities of masters, servants, and apprentices 
of every denomination, and enable each, if need be, to stand on 
known rights in resistance to attempted injustice either as re- 
spected excessive or deficient service. Lastly, it would evin« 
justice and humanity in the Legislature, by establishing its readi- 
ness to enforce what appears the natural and medium hours of in- 
dustry, and that it would not aid individuals in extremes either way. 





The Report of her Majesty’s Commissioners of Railways, for 1849, 
supplies some points of interest. The increase of railway communica- 
tion in 1849 was 869 miles; the distance open to the public at the end 
of 1848 being 5,127, and 5,996 miles at the end of 1849. At the end « 
1849, there were powers in existence for the completion of addition 
lines amounting to 6,030 miles: the progress of construction, how- 
ever, had become more and more slack; in the past year, “ all work 
had ceased” on 350 miles of line which were returned as in pro- 
gress in 1848: probably, of the 6,030 miles remaining to be opened 
at the end of 1849, not more than 1,000 miles were then in pro- 
gress of construction. The reduction of employment, in consequen: 
of this cessation of progress, extended to 84,361 persons in 1848; in the 
course of the current year probably 60,000 more persons will be thrown 
out of work by a still further checking of progress: the total of those who 
were engaged in work on railways in 1845, and who will be out of employ 
at the end of this year, will be not less that 200,000 persons. The in- 
crease of opened line in 1847, 1848, and 1849, was at the respective rates 
of 30.30, 24.28, and 21.63 per cent; but the increase of receipts per miki 
was only at the respective rates of 9.22, 6.96, and 13.27 per cent. The 
gross receipts in 1849 were about 11,806,000/., which left a net profit of 
about 6,729,420/.; and this sum gives a dividend of about 3.40 per 
cent to holders of property amounting to 197,500,000/7. Yet up- 
wards of 40,000,000/. of the capital was raised at an average rate 
of 42 per cent interest. From a desire to increase mileage, the compa- 
nies have, at an increasing rate, reported themselves prepared to open 
lines which the Commissioners have thought unsafe to open: in 1848 the 
postponements from this cause were but 11, in 1849 they were 42. The 
accidents decrease, even absolutely and without reference to the increase 
of passengers carried; those dependent on causes beyond the control of 
the passengers were one-third less in 1849 than in 1848, though the pas- 
sengers conveyed—63,841,539—were 10 per cent more than in 1848. 
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have to winter; and it was known that fuel would be a great want, 
from the scarcity of wood. 
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EXPEDITION TO 
ARCTIC 
NOTWITHSTANDING the various expeditions for Arctic discovery 
undertaken of late years, a large portion of the Continent of North 
America remained unexamined. The furthest point surveyed }, 
the Fury and Hecla was to about 854 degrees of West longitud, 
and 70 degrees of North latitude. The survey of Sir John Rog 
in the neighbourhood of Boothia Felix, reached no further East, 
ward than the 91st or 92d degree of West longitude in about the 
70th degree of latitude ; leaving unknown the six intervening gy 
grees of longitude and the three-and-a-half degrees of latitude be. 
tween the Repulse Bay of Middleton, the Lord Mayor's Bay of 
Ross, and the strait of the Fury and Hecla. To explore this x, 
gion was the object of Mr. Rae’s expedition, so as to complete the 
idea of the continent coast formation from Cape Farewell in Green. 
land to Behring’s Straits. 

To carry this purpose into execution, he was provided with tyy 
sea-boats and a picked crew. He carried as much provision 
could be stowed, but he was to derive his main subsistence from 
what he could procure in the desolate regions he was about to e. 
ter. He was directed to procee d from Fort Churchill in Hudson’; 
Bay to the “scene ” of his future labours; the choice of getting 
there being left to himself. Mr. Rae was desirous to avoid th 
sea voyage round Melville’s Peninsula, to the strait of the Fury anj 
Heela ; and, falling in with some Esquimaux at the head of Repuls 
Bay, he learned from them that the unknown portion he was to ex. 
plore, took (as had been supposed) the form of a bay, and that its 
waters could be reached by a succession of streams and lakes, leaving 
little more than five miles of land to pass over. Mr. Rae imme. 
diately determined upon his plan; which was to leave one of the 
boats behind with its crew, and to convey the other across the 
isthmus, hauling it over the land when water failed. This was 
successfully accomplished, in spite of river obstacles requiring 
portage, and the rugged nature of the ground where the water 
ceased altogether; but the ice rendered it impracticable to sur. 
vey the coast of the great bay he had reached—which the na. 
tives call Akkoolee, but which Mr. Rae named Committee Bay 
in compliment to the Company. The party therefore returned 
to head-quarters; and a spot having been selected for a winter 
residence, they set about building a house and outhouses, gather. 
ing fuel, and laying in a store of provisions from the produce of 
the net and the gun. As soon as it was practicable in the spring, 
Mr. Rae set out on a land exploration, with Esquimaux dog-sledges 

1d Indian guides. He first surveyed the Westerly side of the 
Akkoolee till he reached the Lord Mayor's Bay of Ross; and then 
returning to Fort Hope to recruit, he started again to explore the 
Lastern coast, which he all but accomplished. When he arrived 
within thirty or forty miles of the strait of the Fury and Heela, 
provisions fell short, and he could only advance in the onward di- 
rection half a night’s journey,—for he travelled by night, to aveid 
the inconvenience of the day sun upon the snow. 
** Leaving one of the men, I sct out with the other at half-past nine p. m., 

snow falling fast; and although we had little or nothing to carry, the 
travelling was very fatiguing as we crossed Baker Bay, (sonamed in memory 
fa much valued friend,) at the North side of which we arrived after a walk 
It now snowed so thick that we could not see farther than 
i ids round us; and we were consequently obliged to follow the wind- 
ngs ef the shore, which, when we had traced it six miles beyond Baker Bay, 

red sharp to the Eastward; but the weather continuing thick, I could 
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not sec w far it preserved this trending. After waiting here nearly a 
hour, the sky cleared up for a few minutes at four a. m., which enabled me 
to discover that we were on the South shore of a considerable bay, and I 
‘ also obtain a distinct view of the coast line for nearly twelve miles be- 





it 

‘*To the most distant visible point (latitude 69° 42’ N., longitude 85° 8 
West) I gave the name of Cape Ellice, after Edward Ellice, Esq., M.P., one 
f the directors of the Company: the bay to the Northward, and the head- 
land on which we stood, were respectively named after the distinguished na- 
vigators Sir Edward Parry and Captain Crozier. 

“ Finding it hopeless to attempt reaching the strait of the Fury and Heela, 
from which Cape Ellice could not be more than ten miles distant, we 
our discoveries with the usual formalities, and retraced our 


teps, arriving at our encampment of the previous day at half-past eight 


The return to Fort Hope was distinguished by hardships, toils, 


and short commons, that would have been death to less hardy and 
accustomed explorers. 


From their wintering station the return to 
Fort Churchill was a coasting voyage, with peril from ice and 


water, but only things of course to the servants of the Hudson's 


Bay Company. 

The indifference arising from habitual danger and privation, 
upled, as is often the case in men of action, with a plain brief 
to common readers the real merit of the explorers, 
md the sense of the risks they run, the hardships they endure d, 
It was suspected they might 


Oil therefore was sought, and bought 


ast resource. Yet, in spite of all exertions in collecting heather, 


drift-wood, and oil, fire was only used for the purposes of cooking, 
and that at last but once a day. In the deep winter they had 
to take their clothes to bed to dry them; as the winter was 
passing away and fuel getting still scarcer, they took snow if 
bladders to bed, in order to melt it by the warmth of their bodies. 


* Narrative of an’Expedition to the Shores of the Arctic Sea, in 1846 and 1847. By 


John Rae, Hudson's Bay Company’s Service, Commander of the Expedition. Pub- 
lished by Boone. 
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arkness, and short commons, they not only bore | 
ful and even gay; to be frozen in bed being, by 
Arctic humour, considered a joke. These are 
fort at Fort Hope. . 

1 hermometer in-doors varied from 29° to 40° below the freezing-point ; 
et nid not have been unpleasant where there was a fire to warm the 
which jets +t. or even room to move about; but where there was neither 
—_ - a other, some few degrees more heat would have been prefer- 
the one no ’ 








ae 
Yet amid cold, d 
up, but were cheert 
some peculiarity of / 
some samples of com 


on ld not go for water we wert forced to thaw snow, and take only 
oan: ee day My waistcoat after a week’s wearing became so stiif 
fr "the onder ation an ing of my breath upon it, that I had much 
rom the conde it za ; 
trouble to get it 
“One cause 0 
in our low and ¢ 
could be seen at a cou 
ception of my self, were 


ssation and freez 
buttoned. , 
f discomfort to me was the great quantity of t baceo sinok¢ 
onfined house; it being sometimes so thick that no object 
ple of yards’ distance. The whole party, with the ex- 
most inveterate smokers: indeed it was in possible to 

, . es during the night without hearing tii sound of the 
be awake for tos Sine 8 light. “Of course I might toa great extent have put 
yp crt but the poor fellows appeared to receive so much comfort from 


that it would have been cruelty to do so for the sake of 
. o * 


a stop to this; , 
the use of the Pedi “ 
eving myself a trifling inconvenience. 
ie the 7th (February) a man mam¢ d Ak-kee-ou-lik, who had promised 
s four seal-skins of oil, arrived and said that he could only Ict us have ene, 
be ae a bears had broken into his ‘cache’ and devoured nearly all its 
eC! This story I did not believe at the time, and I afterwards found 

it that it was false. I felt a good deal annoyed at the man’s not keeping 
his sromise, because we had depended much upon this supply for fuel and 
lieht To save the former, we had during part of last month taken only one 
meal 2 day, and discontinued the comfort of a cup of tea with our evening 
re aah Of oil our stock was so small that we had been forced to ke« p ear ly and 
lave hours—namely, lying occasionally fourteen hours in bed, as we found that 
to sit up ina house in which the temperature was some degrees below zero, 
without either light or fire, wasnot very pleasant. Fortunately we all enjoyed 
excellent health ; and our few discomforts, instead of causing discontent, fur- 
nished us with subjects of merriment. For instance, Hutchison about this 
tine had his knee frozen in bed; and I believe the poor fellow (who, by-the- 
by, was the softest of the party) was afterwards ve ry sorry for letting it b 
known, as he got so heartily laughed at for his effeminacy.”’ 

This volume, like the Cumming’s Sporting Adventures in South 
Africa, strongly impresses the fact of what men with good con- 
stitutions may be trained to, and enabies us to realize the alleged 
effects of Spartan habits and ancient military discipline. Had 
men unaccustomed to work and privation been subjected to the 
common exposure of everyday travel in these regions, they 
would have died from the effects, if not immediately. The most 
expert forager, the best sportsman, the hardiest labourer of Eu- 
rope, left to himself in the most favourable parts of these Arctic 
countries, would be starved by hunger or destroyed by cold ina 
very short time. Mr. Rae and his followers rubbed on, and 1 ally 
with comfort such as the case admitted. At certain times life is 

eptty teeming in those dreary wastes. Deer, wild-fowl, fish, 
pretty g | 
seals, and occasionally a bear, can be obtained by those who have 
skill] and endurance and the forethought to stor pre visions in 
the brief season of comparative plenty. Terrible as is the 

. : < | ] : 
cold even in the nights of spring or late summer, a suow-house, 
rapidly run up, makes the wanderer snug and comfortable. Even 
in the depth of winter, the native to the manner born, and, no 
I ee ; ; 
doubt, the European if he does not lose his head as well as his 
way, can manage tolerably. 

“On the 18th oy ( Ouligbuck had gone out to hunt, and did not re- 
turn till the 25th, after I had given up all hopes of ever seeing him again in 
’ we f 5 ROP Ser 
life. Itappeared that he had visited the Esquimaux at Christie Lake, for the 
urpose of speaking to them about not having kept their promise regarding 

purpose I gt I ] 

some oil that they said they would bring to us, and which they had omitted 
to do. He had been caught by the storm of the 18th before he reached 
his friends, and was obliged to build a snow-hut, in which he passed the 
night comfortably enough. On the following morning, when it cleared up a 
little, he found that he was not more than two hundred yards from his des- 
tination, which the thickness of the weather on the previous day had pre- 
vented him from seeing.” i 

On their journies, the snow-house was the regular thing, as 
much so as a tent to soldiers; and it was followed by such a meal 
as they had the means for. 

“ Our usual mode of preparing lodgings for the night was as follows. As 
soon as we had selected a spot for our snow-house, our Esquimaux, assisted 
by one or more of the men, commenced cutting out blocks of snow. When 
a suffix ient number of these had been raised, the builder commenced his 
work, his assistants supplying him with the material. A good roomy dwell- 
ing was thus raised in an hour, if the snow was in a good state for building. 
Whilst our principal mason was thus occupied, another of the party was 
busy erecting a kitchen ; which, although our cooking was none of the most 
delicate or extensive, was still a ne« essary addition to our establishment, had 
it been only to thaw snow. As soon as the snow hut was completed, our 
sledges were unloaded, and everything eatable (including parchment-skin 
and moose -skin shoes, which had now become favourite articles with the 
dogs) taken inside. Our bed was next made, and by the time the snow was 
thawed or the water boiled, as the ease might be, we were all ready for 
supper. When we used alcohol for fuel, as we usually did iu stormy wea- 
ther, no kitchen was required, 

* * 


contents. 


* > > 

“We had not advanced many miles farther when some deer were noticed 
at no great distance, feeding on the banks of a stream. Being desirous of 
procuring some venison if possible, I sent Corrigal (who with other good 
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ualities was a very fair shot) after them, and he was fortunate enough to | 


shoot a fine buck; but the buck, though wounded, could still run too fast to 
be overtaken ; and th sportsman was just about to give up the chase when 
I joined him, and we continued the pursuit together. The deer, having got 
a considerable way in advance, had fain down, but rose up before we could 
get within good shooting distance, and was trotting off at a great pace, when, 
by way of giving him a parting salute, I fired, and very luckily sent a ball 

rough his head, which dropped him. His horns were already about a foot 
long, and the venison was in fine order for the season of the year 

* T immediately returned to the men, who had been busily ¢ mployed col- 
lecting fuel, of which great quantities grew along the borders of the creek, 
and sent two of them to assist in skinning and cutting up the deer, whilst I 
and the other men continued to gather heather, as we now antic ipated great 
doings in the kitchen. We placed the greater part of our venison ‘ en cache,’ 
but kept the head, blood, leg-bones, &c. for present use; and being deter- 
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mined to lose nothing, the stomach was partially cleaned by rubbing it with 
snow, and then cut up and boiled; which thus made a very pleasant soup, 
there being enough of the vegetable contents of the paunch to give it a fine 
green colour,—although I must confess that, to my taste, this did not add to 
the flavour. Having discussed this mess, a second kettleful was prepared, 
composed of the blood, brains, and some scraps of the meat ; which completed 
our supper 

* It is well known that both Esquimaux and Indians are very fond of the 
contents of the paunch of the rein-deer, particularly in the spring, when the 
vegetable substances on which the animal feeds are said to be sweeter tasted. 
I have often seen our hunter Nibitabo, when he had shot a deer, cut open 
the stomach, and sup the contents with as much relish as a London alder- 
man would a plate of turtle-soup.”’ 

To manage to live in this way, a knowledge of the habits of 
animals is required; and some of the most generally interesting 
bits in the volume are those which relate to natural history. Here 
is a beaten wolf. 

* There were two wolves wounded by Ouligbuck’s gun last night, one of 
which he caught before breakfast. I went with him after the other in the 
forenoon, and got sight of him about three miles from the house. Although 
his shoulder was fractured, he gave us a long race before we ran him down ; 
but at last we saw that he had begun to eat snow, a sure sign that he was 
getting fagged. When I came up with him, so tired was he that I was 
obliged to drive him on with the butt of my gun, in order to get him nearer 
home before knocking him on the head. At last we were unable to make 
him move on by any means we could employ. Ferocity and cowardice often 
if not always go together. How different was the behaviour of this savage 
brute from that of the usually timid deer under similar circumstances! The 
wolf crouched down and would not even look at us, pull him about and use 
him as we might; whereas I never saw adeer that did not attempt to defend 
itself when brought to bay, however severely wounded it might be.”’ 

The owl in these regions does not display his proverbial wisdom. 

“An excellent plan of shooting these birds, and one that I have often suc- 
cessfully practised, is to roll up a bit of fur or cloth about the shape and size 
of a mouse, and drag it after you with a line twenty yards long. The owl 
will soon perceive the decoy, although half-a-mile distant ; and after moving 
his head backwards and forwards as if to make sure of his object, he takes 
wing, and, making a short sweep in the rear of his intended prey, pounces 
upon and seizes it in his claws, affording the sportsman a fine opportunity of 
knocking him down. I have sometimes missed my aim, leaving the owl to 
fly away with the false mouse (which the sudden jerk had torn from the line) 
in his claws. The Indians, taking advantage of this bird’s propensity to 
ulight on elevated spots, set up pieces of wood in the plains or marshes with 
1 trap fastened to the top. In this way I have known as many as fifty killed 
in the early part of winter by one Indian. The owl is very daring when 
hungry. Lremember seeing one of these powerful birds fix its claws in a 
lapdog when a few yards distant from the owner, and only let go his gripe 
after a gun was fired. The poor little dog died of its wounds in a few days.” 

These extracts will give an idea of the manner of the volume ; 
which is plain and brief, deriving its interest from the narrative 
of the explorations, the nature of the adventures, and the fresh- 
ness of the field, rather than from anything remarkable in the style 
of narration. 


DENTON HALL.* 

Tuts fiction exhibits a wider knowledge of life, and much 
more of observation and reflection, than the generality of novels. 
The elements of the plot which set the whole story in motion, and 
the resolution of which produces the termination, may not be new, 
but they are cleverly used to cause variety of incident and inte- 
rest. In the foreign scenes, the author exhibits travelling and 
nautical knowledge; in those at home, an acquaintance with so- 
ciety, and the result of reflection upon life. The most distin- 
guishing feature of the book, however, is its style. This is pointed 
and pleasant in a high degree. It is not mere writing, but the re- 
sult of an abstract if not a satirical examination of society, with a 
full appreciation of the more homely virtues, and occasionally a 
something which is almost touching in reflections on the idle 
hopes and restless pursuits and final termination of man. When 
mode of expression, however, is greatly studied, so as to become 
a prominent characteristic, the attainment is often at the ex- 
pense of solid matter. Denton Hall is not free from this defect. 
The very early scenes, though containing sketches of country life, 
replete with clever remark and varied observation, are rather de- 
ficient in incident and movement. The middle portion, exhibiting 
town life of an equivocal kind in London, is open to the same re- 
mark—the business of the novel stands almost still while prepa- 
rations are made for getting it done. The latter part—various, 
rapid, and rather unusual as it is—seems as if more scenes and ad- 
ventures might have been the result of the distance to which the 
author carries us; while the denouement, though not inconsistent 
with the dramatis persone, is deficient in completeness and esta- 
blished art. 

An object of the author, as he avows at the close of his book, is to 
illustrate his opinion that “ there is no savage like your savage in 
broad-cloth—no hostility of an untutored or even a malignant na- 
ture so dangerous and deadly as the all-absorbing seltishness of 
your respectable rogue ; for while the former betrays itself and puts 
you on your guard, the latter, armed in the triple brass of his re- 
sp ( tability, derives his weapons, and his power to use them, from 
that fundamental doctrine of our social faith, which while it re- 
quires that the candidate for estimation be well clad, well brushed 
and combed, well introduced, well connected, well spoken, and 


| above all well endowed, yet is still willing enough, so long as these 





conditions be complied with, to receive as its honest man one who 
ean be decorous in his villany.” 

The “ rough diamond” to exhibit this theory of English society 
is Peregrine Doubts, a cousin of the hero Felix Doubts ; the oc- 
casion is the disinheriting of Felix by his father, in a fit of dying 
caprice; the object is the —— of a lead-mine, the un- 
suspected richness of which Peregrine has discovered; the 
means, a marriage with the mother of Felix, to whom all the 


Denton Hal " or the Rough Diamond. In three volumes. Published by Boone. 
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roperty has been left. To bring this about, Mr. Peregrine gets 
fis young cousin to London; induces him to offend a patron who 


would have provided for him; and throws him in the way of 


a practised coquette, who encourages to reject. Peregrine has at- 
tempted to seduce the sister of one of his skippers; which he puts 
upon Felix, and thus renders the mariner ready to act as an in- 
strument of removing him. Taking advantage of the worldly 
ignorance of Felix, and his despair on his rejection, he suggests a 
mercantile adventure to Sierra Leone ; where, if the climate should 
not kill him, an instrument in the form of a revengeful Spaniard 
shall. Henceforth, till nearly the close of the book, there is 
variety of adventure: a love adventure with the Don’s daughter ; a 
removal up the country, apparently for slaughterous objects; ad- 
ventures on board a slaver; escapes, captures, and escapes again ; 
until the approaching close of the third volume indicates that it 
is time to end the story. 

The book abounds with sketches of society and observations on 
life ; but we will take a scene from the foreign adventures. 

Felix has been compelled to serve on board a slaver. The ves- 
sel is captured by an Englich cruiser ; and appearances are so much 
—_ im, and his story meets with so little credence, that Felix 

inks it wisest to escape when the ship arrives at Sierra Leone. 
This he effects in company with two of the slaver’s crew ; Mantis, 
a friendly Negro, and Yourrikah, who owes him a deadly grudge. 

** There was but little occasion to wake Mantis. Felix had risen the mo- 
ment there was an opportunity of doing so with impunity, but in the very 
game instant Mantis had also risen. Felix stood astonished. ‘The Black 
glided over to him. 

** ‘Now!’ said he grasping Felix’s arm—* now is the time !—cool and firm! 
Remember, you leave certain death behind. We can but meet it where we 
go. The chance is in our favour.’ 

‘Without waiting for a reply, he glided in among the shrouds, and dis- 
appeared over the vessel’s side. No noise indicated his fall inio the water— 
a feather could not have dropped more lightly. 

* Felix hesitated a second. Below on the waters rested the darkness of 
death ; but, as the Black said, there was death to be left behind. He followed 
into the shrouds: there wasa moment when he thought he would return and 
await the worst that could befal him, but he shook off the feeling—he was 
over the side—among the chain-plates—he let go his hold, and in the next 
instant the waters closed over his head. 

“When he rose again to the surface, it was with all the animal excite- 
ment and confidence of one who is as much at home in the water as on the 
dry land. He cast up one glance at the darkened sky, to ascertain whether 
the cloud which was passing over the moon would obscure it sufficiently 
long to enable him to place such a distance between himself and the brig as 
would insure him against observation from its deck: one glance at the dark 
side, which frowned over his head like a castle-wall, and whose lights and 
noises were now objects of such terrible interest—then he held his breath to 
eatch the trace of Mantis’s course, and then he laid his breast upon th 
waters and struck out to rejoin him. 

“ Every sound from the brig was borne along the waters to the anxious 
swimmers with painful distinctness; but there was nothing heard to give 
them cause to apprehend that their flight had yet been discovered 

**The cloud still continued to befriend them and spread darkness over 
their path. Mantis led; and Felix, guided by the sound of his strokes, 
steadily followed some yards behind. Not a word was exchanged between 
them ; each knew his part, and neither had breath to throw away upon vain 
discourse. With silent determination they fought their way onwards, now 
husbanding, now laying out their strength, with the judgment of practised 
swimmers. 

* While things were thus progressing steadily, and with that confidence of 
a successful issue which so generally insures it, all at once Felix felt some- 
thing brush against his leg. He had suflicient presence of mind to repress 
the exclamation which rose to his lips; but he could not master the shock 
within. 

“That which had before been forgotten now flashed across his mind. In 
the eagerness to escape, it had not oceurred to him that the sea was swarm- 
ing with sharks. For a moment his strength was gone—a cold horror over- 
spread his frame, and he was on the point of sinking: the sound of Mantis 
still steadily struggling on ahead recalled him to himself; he struck out his 
limbs violently to scare the monster—insisted to himself that it was imagi- 
nation, or some floating fragment which had caused his alarm—and without 
allowing himself to think, swam on with all his might. Imagination, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to account for his sensations ; for after a minute, h 
again felt something brush roughly against him, and he heard distinctly a 
strange gurgling sound close to him. 

o At this moment, the moon burst out from behind the clouds, and shed 
her light over the waters. Felix turned and beheld Yourrikah at his sid 

“ The monster’s face was horribly distorted, and a hideous mocking laugh 
burst from him as his glance met that of his enemy. 

* ¢ Did the young caballero think that a Fellattah sleeps over his revenge ?’ 

“A few minutes before, Felix would have thought that, next to the ap- 
ape of a certain historical personage, this apparition would have been 

ie most disagreeable which could have presented itself; but even this was 
so preferable to the shark, for which it had been mistaken, that he regarded 
the discovery as a relief, and was enabled to preserve that sang-froid which 
seemed so much to irritate the Black, accustomed as he was to inspire terror 

ee oe think a Fellattah sleeps over his hatred, dog?’ repeated the 
latter, finding that he received no answer. 

“Dialogues conducted under the circumstances of the swimmers are ne- 
cessarily open to objections which do not attend those taking place on terra 
firma ; and Felix, feeling that the same movement of his jaws required to let 
out an argument would let in a dose of salt water, preferred listening to a 
monologue ; and therefore, contenting himself with an elaborate stare at th« 
Black, he struck out steadily in hopes of overtaking Mantis, who had gained 
ground, and whose dingy head was rising and falling in the heaving sea, 
some distance in advance. , 

“He did not. at all underrate the danger of his present position. He knew 
the desperate character of the Black, and recent events had rendered it more 
than a matter of suspicion that he was capable of risking his own life for 
the sake of destroying an enemy; and he was therefore full of anxiety, be- 
cause, though he felt 1imself capable of coping with the monster on shore, on 
anything like even terms, he feared that if a struggle was engaged in in the 
water it must inevitably end in the destruction of both of them, by depriving 
them of their strength, the whole of which he felt would not be’ more than 
enough to enable them to reach the yet distant shore. 

z= The Black, however, seemed to be also mindful of this; for whatever 
might be his plans of hostility, he delayed their execution, and, without 
uttering another word, swam on by the side of hisenemy. Thus, then, they 
advanced, each keeping a jealous watch on the other. ~ r 


a soft sandy beach. 
now but a very little way in advance. 
sibly fearing the result of a combination of the enemy’s forces, seemed ; 
consider that the moment for action had arrived. 
the water, and shouted to the other Black with a loud defiant yell, 

“Tt was now for the first time that Felix saw with horror that he 
armed with his long knife, and that thus it wasin his power, with little 
parative risk, to destroy them both. = 

** After brandishing his weapon in an ecstasy of savage triumph, the Blag 
dropped back to make his blow from behind, and to avoid, by so doing, 
risk of being locked in his victim’s death-grasp. 
| blow, stanch to the last, and waiting the moment to grapple with his chewy 

to wrest the knife from his hand, or to cling round him, and die in compan) 
“‘Yourrikah was now advancing slowly, seeking a moment to plant jt 
weapon without being closed upon. The moon shone out so brightly ths 
the features of his ghastly face were illuminated with horrible distinctney 
As the eyes of Felix were fixed on it in a sort of fascination, he sudde nly say 
the waves violently agitated: then there was a plunge, and the Black rg 
out of the water to the waist, with a prolonged and fearful cry. Felix fg; 
rushing, and a stunning blow, and was borne almost senseless on th _ 
After a moment or two he opened his eyes, and found himself supported ; 
the arms of the faithful Mantis. . 
“ Yourrikah never came to land—he had been taken by a shark!” 


Yourrikah observing this, anq Die 


WORDSWORTH’S 
Tu1s posthumous poem was begun in 1799 and finished abgy 
It was intended as a species of introduction to anothe 
partially finished work, called Zhe Recluse, in three parts; th 
tirst of which remains in manuscript, the third was only planne 
far-famed Excursion. 
signed to be a “philosophical poem, containing [the author; 
views of man, nature, and society.” 
show how far he was competent to the task he had undertaken, }y 
presenting an outline of his biography, and tracing the formatiq 
of his mind under the influence of external circumstances. 

The poem is therefore, as the title expresses it, “ autobiographi 
cal”; but it is enlarged, by the nature of poetical art and the cm 
prehensiveness of poetical genius, into an exhibition of the element 
of human life in childhood, youth, and early manhood, modified y 
individual events and individual character. After a little pm 
luding on things in general, including himself, and Coleridge, 4 
whom the poem is addressed, the poet enters upon his early chili. 
hood and school days in a small remote village in Westmorelant 
He describes his solitary wanderings, his boyish sports, the scenen 
he roamed in, incidents that left a remarkable impression, ani 
the effect of all these things upon his mind. Cambridge and th 
life he led there is next described; the university doing no mon 
for him than universities in the last century did for Gibbon « 
Southey; nor left a more favourable impression upon him tha 
“Summer Vacation” gives an account of his 
return to his native place, after his first session at the university 
his subsequent studies at Cambridge are brietly dismissed, to d 
scribe a tour which he, with a friend, made to the Swiss Alp 
through France, then rejoicing in the early 
A desultory sojourn in London, (litt 
nals of which are described, and in rather a prosaic way,) with: 
residence of some time in France during the struggles and throw 
of her Republican factions, succeeds to his quitting Cambridge 
and with Wordsworth’s return to England, just in time, he thinks 
to have saved his head, the biography of the poem terminates 
Some following, as well as some preceding books, contain criticism 
yhysics, and reverie, rather than occur 
that is, what he got from 
reading, “ Love of Nature leading to Love of Man,” and “ Imag 
nation and Taste, how Impaired and Restored.” There is also a sum 
mary of the results of the whole under the form of a “ Conclusion. 

Had these books been omitted, and the important passages it 
terwoven with the more real and biographioad parts, at the same 
time that a vigorous revision had been extended to some prosaic 
stmple passages of the other chapters, the world would have had 
remarkable piece of autobiography. Few important events seem t 
be omitted that could have been embraced in prose ; while the poet 
cal form allows a minute description of scenery, associates, ind 
dents, and feelings, with the impression they produced upon th 
poet’s character, which could not have been ventured upon in a mat 
ter-of-fact autobiography, at least to the same frequency and er 
tent, without appearing foreed and artificial. The better and mom 
actual parts are in Wordsworth’s best manner ; homely in sub 
stance, simple in style, but powerful from their poetical spirit ane 
the comprehensive moral or conclusion they contain. An interes 
is also attached to the writer’s views of many contemporary «it 
such as the state of the Universities and the nece* 
sity for their reform; his early enthusiasm for the French Reve- 
lution, his subsequent regret for its excesses, and Napoleon’s usut 
pation, but without allowing either to shake his belief in th 
truth of the principles on which it was founded or the progressio 
of mankind; his own opinion and that of many others of the wal 
with France, and the conduct of Pitt and his supporters. As the 
poem now stands, however, it is not altogether free from the eg 
licity, and the tendency to prosiness, which the 
sworth allege against him ; and some of the mets 
physico-critical disquisitions lack interest and clearness. So that 
the poem, though a remarkable one, and most properly given to the 
world, will only be entirely admired b i 

The present talk about University inquiry gives an extrinsi¢ i- 

* The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet's Mind. An Autobiographical Poem. By 
Published by Moxon. 
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| William Wordsworth. 





“ After they had been about an hour in the water, they found the 
to Felix’s infinite satisfaction, within a short distance of the shore, A 
headland rose up before them, and at its foot the waves fell rippling in 
They had been gradually overtaking Mantis, whom 
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He raised his arm oy 


Felix turned to Meet thy 
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August 3, 1850.] 


Dee ne ene vr: . ’ 
terest to Wordsworth’s ideas upon University reform fifty years 
e 


> ring is a sample. 

2g? = er, 7 i. ‘ao used 

visterial liberty to rove, 
ee ab flowers of learning as might tempt 
A random choice, e uld shadow forth a place 
(If now I yield not to a flattering dream) 
Whose studious aspect should hay e bent me down 
To instantaneous service , should at once 
Have made me pay to scienc: ind to arts 
And written lore, a knowledged my liege lord, 
A homage frankly offered up, like that 
Which I had paid to Nature. Toil and pains 
In this recess, by thou il Fancy built, 
Should spread from he ut to heart; and stately groves, 
Majestic editice 8, sh uld not want 
A corresponding dignity within. 
The congregating temper that pervades 
Our unripe years, not wasted, should be taught 
To minister to works of high attempt— : 
Works which the enthusiast would perform with love. 
Youth should be awed, religiously possessed 
With a conviction of the power that waits _ 
On knowledge, when sincerely sought and prized 
For its own sake, on glory and on praise 
If but by labour won, and fit to endure | 
rhe passing day ; should learn to put aside 
Her trappings here, sh yuld strip them off abashed 
Before —_— and steadfast truth 
And strong book-mindedness ; and over all 
A healthy sound simplicity should reign, 
A seemly plainness, name it what you will, 
Republican or pious. 
If these thoughts 
Are a gratuitous emblaz 
That mocks the recreant age we live in, then 
Be Folly and False-seeming free to affect 
Whatever formal gait of dis« pline 


t in their own esteem 


Shall raise them highest in 








ymury 





Let them parade among the Schools at will, 
But spare th eof God. Was ever knowr 
The witless shepherd who persists to drive 

A flock that thirsts not to a pool disliked 

A weight must surely hang on days begun 
And ended with such mockery. Be wise, 

Ye Presidents and Deans, and, till the spirit 
Of ancient times revive, and youth be trained 
At home in pious serv to your bells 

Give seasonable rest, for ‘tis a sound 

Hollow as ever vexed the tranquil air ; 





And your officious doings bring disgrace 

On the plain steeples of our English Church, 
Whose worship, "mid ren st village trees, 
Suffers for this. Even Science, too, at hand 
In daily sight of this irreverence, 

Is smitten thence with an unnatural taint, 


Loses her just witherity, { s beneath 
Collateral suspicion, else unknown 

This truth eseaped me not ; and I confess, 
That having ‘mid my native hills given loos« 
lo a schoolboy’s vision, I had raised a pil 


Upon the basis of the coming tune, 
That fell in r nd me 


passage, on schoolboys skating, happily unites a general 


ins re 
This 
description with a biographical purpose. 
“And in the frosty season, when the 
Was set, and visible for many a mile 
The cottage-windov lazed through twilight gl 
I heeded not their s happy tim 


sun 


0M, 





It was indeed for all of us—for me 
It was a time of rapture! Clear and loud 
The village-clock tolled six—I wheeled about, 


Proud and exulting like an untired horse 


That cares not for his hom {ll shod with steel, 
We hissed along the polished ice in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures,—the resounding horn, 
The pack loud chiming, and the hunted har 


So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle; with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud ; 

The leatiess trees and every icy crag 

Tinkled like iron ; while far-distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy not unnoticed, while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the West 
The orange sky of evening died away. 
Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultu 
To cut across the reflex of a star 

That fled, and, flying still before me, gleamed 

Upon the glassy plain ; and oftentimes, 

When we had given our bodies to the wind, 

And all the shadowy banks on either side 

Came sweeping through the darkness spinning still 

The rapid fine of motion, then at ‘on 

Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 

Stopped short : yet still the solitary cliffs 

Wheeled by me, even as if the earth had rolled 

With visible motion her diurnal round! 

Behind me did they stretch in sclemn train, 

Feebler and feebler ; and I stood and watched 

Till all was tranquil as a dreamless sleep.’ 

The following passage has perhaps a more than biographical in 
terest : it explains not only the poet’s own early tendency to Re- 
publicanism and favour for the French Revolution, but that of 
many others. 

“For, born in a poor district, and which yet 
Retaineth more of ancient homeliness 
Than any other nook of English ground, 
It was my fortune scarcely to have seen, 
Through the whole tenor of my school-day time, 


face of one, who, whether boy or man, 


yus throng, 


Was vested with attention or respect 

Through claims of wealth or blood ; nor was it least 
} Of many benefits, in later years 
Derived from academic institutes 
And rules, that they held something up to view 
Of a Republic, where all stood thus far 
Upon equal ground ; that we were brothers all 
In honour, as in one community, 
Scholars and gentlemen ; where, furthermore, 
Distinction open lay to all that came, 
And wealth and titles were in less esteem 
Than talents, worth, and prosperous industry. 
Add unto this, subservience from the first 
To presences of God’s mysterious power 
Made manifest in Nature's sovereignty, 
And fellowship with venerable books, 
To sanction the proud workings of the soul, 
And mountain iiberty. It could not be 
But that one tutored thus should look with awe 
Upon the faculties of man, receive 
Gladly the highest promises, and hail, 
As best, the government of equal rights 
And individual worth. And hence, O Friend! 
If at the first great outbreak I rejoiced 
Less than might well befit my youth, the cause 
In part lay here, that unto me the events 
Seemed nothing out of Nature’s certain course— 
A gift that was come rather late than soon.”’ 





WACE’S ST. NICHOLAS.* 
Sucu of our readers as take an interest in the formation and the 
| history of medieval literature will be glad to have their attention 
| called to an attractive little volume of poetry as it was read in 
England in the thirteenth century, which has just been published 
| in Germany. Every one has heard of Wace the Norman-French 
poet from Jersey ; and of his two great historical epics, the Roman 
de Brut and the Roman de Rou, in which he celebrates the fabu- 
| lous history of Britain and that of its Norman conqueror. Before 
| he turned his mind to these grand subjects, Wace wrote, about the 
middle of the twelfth century, some minor poetry; as he tells us 
| himself in his Roman de Rou, vy. 10,452 (ed. Pluquet) : 
* Quant de France jo repairai 
A Caem lunges conversai 
De romans fere m’entremis 
Mult mult en fis.”’ 

Two of these smaller poems are known, La Concepcion Notre- 
Dame and La Vie de St. Nicholas ; both celebrating festivals and 
saints, whose service was introduced into Catholic Europe princi- 
vally by the devout Normans. The former of these poems was pub- 
ished at Caen in 1842, by Mancel and Trebutien; the latter by 
M. Monmerqué for the Société des Bibliophiles Francais, but the 
impression was so limited that in none of the great libraries of this 
country is a copy to be found. 

There are two manuscript copies of the Life of St. Nicholas in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, both written in the thirteenth 
century, and one of them formerly belonging to the famous Douce 
collection. <A friend of Dr. Delius collated these for him; and he, 
as an excellent scholar in all the Romance languages, and lecturing 
upon their comparative grammar at the University of Bonn, dis- 
tinguished easily their relative value. Where the one manuscript 
is deficient, the poem is easily corrected from the other; and by 
comparing it with Wace’s other works, it was restored to the style 
and formation of the Norman-French in the time of Wace. Some 
important critical and grammatical notes are added, in which the 
adopted text is ably defended. ‘The little volume closes with one 
of the Bodleian early English versions of the Latin legend, in 
rough old verses, which belong to the period before Chaucer. 

As a specimen of Wace’s language, we will quote a few verses 
from the opening of the poem, in which he describes very expres- 
sively the saint’s supernatural election to the see of Myra. After 
the death of the former Bishop, the clergy are in despair, and do 
not know whom to elect, until an angel from heayen points out to 
them the man of God. 

“Ins seinz angles del ciel li dist 
Qu’il par matin celui preist 
Qui premiers al mustier vendroit, 
Ceo tert cil qui Dex esliroit ; 
Ala porte, dist il, serras, 

Le premerain entrant “a 
Qui iert appelez Nicholas, 

Et l’ercevesquié li donras. 

Et l’evesques issint le vit 
Comme li angles li out dit 
Nicholas par matin trova, 

Anel et croce lui dona, 

Onques ni out nul conterdit 
Qui fust de grand ni de petit.” 

The English poet had not the French copy of Wace before him, 
as Layamon, the Saxon priest of the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, had when he composed the Brut in semi-Saxon verses: 
it was impossibl. to trace such a translation from the Norman. 


| 
| 


en cscris ¢ 


| The Englishman writes, however, in a manner which explains 


sufficiently the great difference of age and of nationality apparent 
between him and the Norman. 

We select the same subject for our specimen of the English 
version; and the following verses may serve as a free translation 


| of the preceding extract. 


“Goth he seyde to morwe. to chirche ar day be 
and the ferste man that ye mowe. in the cherche ise 
that is hote Necolas. and taketh hy wel sone 
and maketh him bysshop of Myrre. for God hath ihurd youre boue 
this bysshop and this other folk. arose ar hit day were 
and come te cherche and ifounde. Seint Nycolas there 


Edited by Dr. Nicolaus Delius. Published by 


* Maistre Wace’s St. Nicholas. 
Kinig at Bonn, 
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in an herne priveliche. hy asked what he was 

and what were his,name. he seyde Syre N poe 

hy nome and ladde him anon. to the chirche of Myrre 
and sacred hym to bysshop sone. and set hym on his se.” 


The work is based on principles of true philological criticism, | 
} manners adapted to the time. 


and prefaced by a short but profoundly learned introduction. The 
editor’s fidelity in preserving, as much as possible, what in all 
likelihood were the very words of Maistre Wace, cannot be too 
much recommended to all who are engaged in similar researches. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Life, Poetry, and Letters of Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-law Rhymer. 
‘With an Abstract of his Politics. By his Son-in-law, John Watkins, 
Author of the “ Life of James Myers,”’ &c. 

Institutes of International Law. By Richard Wildman, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, Recorder of Nottingham, &c. Vo- 
lume II, Seenationsl Rights in time of War. 

The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet's Mind; an Autobiographical Poem. 
By William Wordsworth. 





Poems. By William Allingham. 
[A collection of miscellaneous poems, with a tale or two ; published, it would 
seem, less for themselves than for the promise the author appears to think 
they contain of future performances. 


} upon the daily press. 


How this may be we cannot tell. | 


The poems before us are imitative in manner, and somewhat literal both in | 


thought and imagery. The school of Mr. Allingham is the merely natural ; 


of which Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, (to whom the book is dedicated,) and | 
It requires more | 


Tennyson, are in various ways the principal exemplars. 
depth and comprehension of thought, more poetical spirit, and greater 
felicity of diction than this writer yet displays, to give attraction to that 
kind of composition. ] 

The Illustrated Book of Songs for Children. 

Designs by Birket Foster. 

[A very handsome volume, well printed, and profusely illustrated by wood- 
cuts. The songs are mostly Pee me from the German, and are altogether of 
a higher pitch than juvenile poetry generally is in this country, without losing 
the character appropriate to verse designed for children. ‘The incidents of 
childhood, the external objects within its ken with the morals they contain, 


The Engravings from 


and pious addresses in the spirit if not exactly in the manner of hymns, form | 


the principal subjects of the songs. The style of the originals has been aimed 
at, and appears to have been well caught, if the translator has not indeed 
added a dramatic manner, and a variety of pause, beyond what he found. 
Some music is occasionally married to the verse; being, we believe, the ori- 
ginal German airs. } 

The Poetical Works of Moschus. In two volumes. 

hether these two volumes contain a collection of poems that have already 

n printed, or “‘ Moschus”’ has resolved to appear before the world in all 
his force at once, we do not know; nor is the subject worth pursuit. The 
collection consists of dramas, tales, and miscellaneous poems. } 

A Compendium of Universal History, from the Creation to the Present 
Time. Translated from the twenty-fourth edition of the German ori- 
ginal. By Charles Theomartyr Stafford. 

[Less a regular history than an account of leading events and persons at im- 
portant epochs, with a species of essays on the origin of some of the prin- 
cipal arts. The “twenty-fourth edition” shows its popularity in Germany 

it strikes us its utility must greatly depend upon the addenda of the master.] 

Chambers’s Papers for the People. Volume III. 


Of the reprints, “‘A Week at Killarney” is the most notable at this 
season. The authors have visited Killarney to test the former account in 
their capital book on Ireland, and collect the latestinformation. This, so far 
as it relates to the practical objects of the tourist, is contained in an appendix. 
The book is as handsome for the drawingroom-table as it will be found useful 
in the tourist’s portmanteau. 

Black’s “ Guide through Edinburgh” and about its environs, is well known 
and appreciated ; but the seventh edition, with some additional cuts and im- 
provements, appears opportunely for the great scientific gathering. 

“The Christian Parent’’ appears to be a reprint from an American book. 
It is a highflown sketch of the duties of parents in giving their children a 
moral and religious training and education. 

A Week at Killarney. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

Blackh’s Guide through Edinburgh ; with Pleasure Excursions in the 
Environs. Illustrated by a Plan of the City, and numerous Views of 
the Public Buildings and neighbouring Scenery. Seventh edition. 

The Christian Parent. By Reverend A. B. Murray, Author of “ The 
Young Maiden,”’ &c. 

Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter. The Arguments, with the Judg- 
ments, verbatim. To which is added, the Bishop of Exeter's rejected 
Protest. Fourth edition. 

IxtustRaTED Work. 

Voices of the Night. Longfellow. With Illustrations by a Lady. 

[A handsome quarto volume, containing Longfellow’s Voices of the Night 
with outline illustrations by Mrs. Lees. In published designs by amateurs 
the question always arises, how far they may have been touched by professional 
assistants: we are always haunted by the recollection of Stedman's ludi- 
crously bad illustrations to his Surinam, made celebrated by the adaptation 
which they anonymously received at the hands of Fuseli. In some casesa certain 
inventive power in the design may indicate a faculty too fundamental to 
depend on aid; but that is seldom the case. We must speak of 
work conditionally if it is her own, unaided, she is a very able and grace- 
ful artist. The style is something between that of Flaxman and Retzsen ; 
without the power of either, especially the mastery of the German, but with 
much of the feeling in both. ] , 
New Maeazinr. 





Mrs. Lees’s 


The Conservative Magazine ; a London Journal of Polities, Literature, 


and Seience. No. I. August 1850. 


[The object of this periodical is to supersede Blackwood as the Tory maga- 
zine, or at least to take the pas of him; Maga, it seems, being “‘old,’”’ and 
For so bold a pro- 


published in Edinburgh, with sundry other objections. 
ject, the specimen should have exhibited more originality : instead of novelty 
either in form or matter, Zhe Conservative Magazine is to a ’ 
an imitator of Blackwood. The appearance of the letterpre 


£ 





diablerie : 
doubt of the real earnestness of the writer. 


that one would not have been surprised to meet in Blackwood. 





great extent 
Ss is the same. 
The political article is as little measured in manner, and has a variety of 
statistical tables; but it wants the wild though wordy vigour of the North- 
ern Magazine, as well as its artificial elevation and philosophic tone. 
Blackwood has frequently been distinguished for a half-burlesque sort of 
1 a tale of mystery and horror begins and is carried on with due 
seriousness, till the close, when a strange conclusion leaves the reader in 
Such a tale is “ Purses and 
Coffins” in the Conservative Magazine ; and there are several other things 
i One of the 


best papers is the “Historic Doubts relative to the Existence of Mr. 

Hudson ”’; which is made the vehicle of a _cleverish though coarse ” 

If the Conservative Magazine is to be considered 

recognized organ of the Tory party, it merely shows to what a state that me 

is reduced ; having no intelligible principle of action, and neither idee 
The general style of this periodical jg than 
the literary party-man twenty years ago, and is exploded now . 
sons who have any thought or purpose. } 
PAMPHLETs. 

The Present Circumstances of the Poor Displayed, and the Means 5 
gested for their Improvement. By the Reverend William Stat 
Finch. (Prize Essays on the Church of England Self-Supportig, 
Village.) ' 

The Condition of the Labourer in Agricultural Parishes. By the 
verend W. B. Ady. . 

he Destitution and Miseries of the Poor Disclosed, and their Remediy 

suggested. By the Reverend Henry Smith. 

Highland Destitution. First Report of the Edinburgh Section of 4, 
Central Board for the Relief of Destitution in the Highlands and 
lands of Scotland, for 1850. 

Latter-Day Pamphlets. Edited by Thomas Carlyle. No. VIII. Jeg, 
ism. 


amon g per. 









= : ——_—_—_ 
BIRTHS, 

On the 19th July, at Berghapton Cottage, Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Manne 
Sutton, of = son. 

On the 24th, at Hatfield Place, Essex, the Lady of Sir C. C. de Crespigny, Bar 
of a son. 

On the 24 at Uffington, near Stamford, the Countess of Aboyne, of a son, 

On the 25th, at Spring Hall, near Bury St. Edmund’s, Lady Gethin, of a son 

On the 25th, at Spring Bank, near Liverpool, the Wife of John Stokes, Ego, , 












Cuffern House, Pembrokeshire, of a daughter. 
On the 25th, at Tunbridge ls, the Hon. Mrs. Edward Cropper, of a daughter 
On the 25th, at Spring near Ryde, Isle of Wight, the Wife of Cap, 
Hathorn, R.N., of a son. 
On the 25th, the Wife of Thomas Brown, Esq., of Brantridge, Sussex, of a daught, 






On the th, at her Majesty's Dockyard, Pembroke, the Wife of Captain Sir Thom, 
Sabine Pasley, Bart., R.N intendent, of a son, stillborn, 

On the 27th, the Marchioness of Stafford, of a son 

On the 27th, at Wensley Rectory, Bedale, Yorkshire, the lady of the Rev. Thogy 
Orde Powlett, of a son 

On the 29th, in King Street, St. James’s, the Hon. Mrs. Harvie Farquhar, of agg, 

On the 29th, at Brookwood Park, Hampshire, the Wife of Colonel Greenwood 


a son, 


, Supe 


MARRIAGEs. 

On the 19th February, near Adelaide, South Australia, the Rev. Arthur B. By. 
nett, Chaplain to the Bishop of Adelaide, to Mary Jane, daughter of the late Ja 
Smalpeice, Esq., Treasurer for the County of Surrey. 

On the 15th July, at St. Paul's Church, Valetta, Malta, Lieutenant the Ha 
George Henry Douglas, R.N., second of the Earl of Morton, to Charly 
Martha, daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir William Parker, Bart., G.C.B., Commande 
in-chief in the Mediterranean. 

On the 18th, at Leckhampton Church, Colmore Frind Cregoe Colmore, Esq,, ¢ 
Moorend, Charlton Kings, to Mary, only daughter of the Rev, E. P. Owen,¢ 
Jettws Hall, Montgomeryshire, and Roderic House, Cheltenham. 

On the 23d, at St. Saviour’s Church, Charles, son of Clement Hemery, Esq,, t 
Mary Georgiana Catherine, eldest daughter of Lady Plasket, and the late Edwaj 
Rundle, Esq., Captain H.M. Forty-ninth Regiment. 

On the 25th, at Long Stow, Cambridgeshire, the Rev. George E. Yate, B.A., of & 
John’s College, Cambridge, younger son of the Rev. G. L. Yate, Vicar of Wrok 
wardine, Salop, to Margaret Maria, eldest daughter of the Rev. H. A. Bishop, Recte 
of Long Stow. 

On the Ist August, Viscount Cranley, only son of the Earl of Onslow, to Lay 
Katherine Anne Cust, youngest daughter of the Earl Brownlow. 

DEATHS, 

On the 22d July, at Tunbridge Wells, Lady Milnes, 
Shore Milnes, Bart.: in her 83d year. 

On the 2 at Foxholes, Yorkshire, the 
place; in his 28th year. 

On the 24th, at Burton House, Burton, Westmoreland, Mrs, Atkinson, Relictd 
William Atkinson, Esq.; in her 97th year. 

On the 26th, in Grosvenor Street, Eliza, Widow of the Hon. General Charles FitzRoy 

On the 26th, at Scarborough, Thomas Tindal, Esq., of Aylesbury, younger brothe 
of the late Sir Nicolas Conyngham Tindal, formerly Chief Justice of the Courts 
Common Pleas; in his 67th year 

On the 26th, in Eaton Place, the Hon. Charles Tollemache, 
late Countess of Dysart; in his 76th year 

On the 26th, the Rev. Thomas Henry Lloyd, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford 
and Rector of Hamerton, Huntingdonshire. 

On the 27th, Sir John Peniston Milbanke, Bart.; 

On the 27th, at Dover, Sir Joshua Colles Meredyth, Bart. 
in his 80th year. 

On the at Bab 
late Henry John Adeane, 


MILITARY GAZETTE. — 


Relict of the late Sir Robet 








Rev. John Henry Sykes, Rector of tha 





youngest son of & 


in his 74th year. 
of Greenhills, Kildar 





uham, Cambridgeshire, the Hon. Mrs. Adeanc, Widow of & 
Esq., and daughter of Lord Stanley of Alderley 


28th, 


War-orricr, Aug. 2.—3d Regt. Light Drags.—Capt. the Hon. H. M. Monckton 
from the 29th Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet Ist o 


Major Fisher, who exchanges. t 

Grenadier Foot Guards— Ensign and Lieut. A. H. L. Fox to be Lieut. and Capt. ¥ 
purchase, vice the Hon. E. W. Lascelles, who retires ; Lieut. and Capt. C. G. E> 
son to be Adjt. vice the Hon. H. H. M. Perey, who resigns the Adjutuncy only. 7 


Foot—Lieut. C. E. Stainforth, from the 97th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Bell, who 
changes. 16th Foot—Lieut. W. C. Bancroft, from the 76th Foot, to be Lieut. we 
Carter, promoted. 21st Foot—First Lieut. G. N. Boldero, from the 87th Foot, t 
be First Lieut. vice M‘Dougall, appointed to the 87th Foot. 27th Foot—Ensign W 


D. Phelips to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wedderburne, who retires. 29th Foot 
Brevet Major 8. Fisher, from the 3d Light Drags. to be Capt. viee Monckton, wht 
exchanges. 37th Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class J. C. Cameron, M.D. to ® 
vice A. Browne, M.D. who retires upon half-pay. 39th Foot—Surg. L. Barron 
M.D. from half-pay 56th Foot, to be Surg. vice C. H. James, who retires on half-pay 
44th Foot—Staff-Assist.-Surg. J. Gibbons to be Assisi.-Surg. vice Gray, dec. #8 
Foot—Lieut. M. F. M. Herbert to be Capt. by purchase, vice Wheeler, who retires 
Ensign W. H. Knight to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Herbert. 62d Foot—Capt. ¢ 
G. C. Disbrowe, from the 76th Foot, to be Capt. vice R. H. Haviland, who retire 


Surg. 


upon half-pay 76th Foot. 70th Foot—Lieut. G. Evatt to be Capt. without purchat 
vice Hennis, dec. ; Ensign J. T. N. O’Brien to be Lieut. vice Evatt; Ensign R. 1 
Gray to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Wilson, dec.; Ensign M. Bell, from the 
69th Foot, to be Ensign, vice O’Brien 72d Foot—Ensign C. Rice tobe Lieut. ¥ 


purchase, vice Campbell, promoted; Ensign R. D. Buchanan to be Lieut. by p& 
chase, vice Newman, promoted. 77th Foot—Capt. B. O’Brien, from half-pay I natt. 
to be Capt. vice Clarke, promoted. 82d Foot—Lieut. C. Graves to be Capt. withot 
purchase, vice Brevet Major Bender, who retire upon full-pay ; Ensign T Smith tobe 
Lieut. vice Graves; Ensign T. H. L. H. Phipps, from the 28th Foot, to be Ensign, ¥ 
Smith. 87th Foot—First Lieut. J. M‘Dougall, fromthe 2lst Foot, to be First Liew 
vice Boldero, appointed to the 2lst Foot. 97th Foot—Lieut. M. W. Bell, from t 
7th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Stainforth, who exchanges. 

2d West India Regt.—Staff Surg. of the Second Class G. Allman to be Surg. 1 
W. H. Brownson, who retires upon half-pay 

Hospital Staff—Staff-Surg. of the First Class D. Scott to be Deputy Inspector 
Gen. of Hospitals, vice J. W. Watson, M.D. who retires upon half-pay ; Staff-Swt 
of the Second Class J. Mair, M.D. to be Staff-Surg. of the First Class, vice Scott, pr 
moted ; Surg. J. G. Wood, M.D. from the 20th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the Seco 
Class, vice Mair, promoted; Surg. H. J. Schooles, M.D. from half-pay 69th Foot % 
be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Cameron, appointed to the 37th Foot; Surg 
D. Menzies, from the 6th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Almas, 
appointed to the 2d West India Regt.; Assist-Surg. W. 8. Saunders, M.D. from 0 
7th Foot, to be Assist-Surg. to the Forces, vice Gibbons, appointed to the HO 
Foot. . 

Unattached—Lieut. C. J. Carter, from the 16th Foot, to be Capt. without purchat 
Lieut. B. O’Brien, from the 77th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 
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August 3, 1850. ] 


: ‘ols » Aides-de-Camp to the Queen with the rank of Col. in 
Lieut.-Cols. to V8 vod Rest-; G. H. Lockwood, C.B. 3d Light Drags. ; 
. on 3 I ight Drags. Quartermaster-Gen. to her Majesty’s Forces in 





Brevet 
the Army 
J. B. Gough, 
India. 

Majors to be u 
West, of the 2lst Foot; 

Capts. to be Majors in 
lich of the 80th Regt. 

Lieut.-Cols. to be Aide 


i , J. L. Dennis, 94th Regt.; C. R.S. L. 
jeut.-Cols. in the Army 7 
— F. P. Haines, of the 21st Foot 


the Army—J. Ramsay of the Hol- 


22d Regt.; Capt. E. A 


»s-de-Camp to the Queen, with the rank of Col. in the Army 
j rae , , e3 engal Native Infantry, late Quar- 
> w. Garden, C.B. of th 6th Bengal ati ’ 

in the East Indies" Sengel Army; P. Grant, ¢ B. of the 59th Bengal Native In- 
termaster  Adjt.-Gen. of the Bengal Army 
oTob 1 ieut -Col. in the Army in the East Indies 
o be L ~ 
y Native Infantry 
fants. to be Majors Mm 7 me = 
; oaive Infantry; C- Cheape, bist Bengal 
Bengal Native Infantry. a AE 
= ” rte pn ’ 7 ie 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesd Tnly 30. 


4esaay, 


Major J %h Bom- 


B. Bellasis, 





ba in the Army in the East Indies—W. C. Camphe 0th Ben- 


ative Infantry; W.E. Muleaster, 64th 























Parrversuies DrssoLVvED Worthington a 1d Co ers; as 
cn an vewards W. H. Turner—Hammond and “o I eiiactuuans 
ore a Gibbs, Rupert Street, m unufact , er . ’ nd W. Fitch, 
Howden, linendrapers—W. and T. Wooda Dud) were. Hare 
snd Son, Hull—Lufkin and Keogh, Sud 78 ne . reston 
Nottingham, lac e-manufac turers or iN i , , ons 

Budge and Barnard, Cullum Stree ria ents k heap- 
ide, auctioneers Armytage and Sons, Col , Bridge at 7 -spinners 
Robinson and Clapham, Leeds grocers — Richt a und Williams Ipsto , Staff rd- 
shire coal-proprietors Carter and Harper | — _ i s ~ und 
Williams, Nottingham, chemists Holme a 1 Robe » Man t i-spinners ; 
vs far as regards - . Harbottle—Crace and Son, Wigmore Street ) ecorators 
( opeland and Co. Chester, gro ‘ und ‘Ta Lit 1, Waste- 
ealers—Selby and Co. West Malli ornies fa gards T. Selby jun 
Movyssi Brothers, London, merchants Bayley Stay y. J fruit- 
re Milner and Co, Cannon Street, toba manufacturers 

ae ~~ WituiamM Woops, Prospect Place, Wa wort! Road, builder, to 

render Aug. 16, Sept. 6 solicitors, W nd ¢ Nicholas I A 
<ign Cannan, Birchin Lane—Rervsen Brooxs, R nt Street, pict 

nm pt. 7 solicitors, Carlow and Hayn Palace Chan rs St. J wt 
ial assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chamber Gate Peasvcoop, Shetlield, draper, 
Aug. 7, Sept. 7: solicitor, Jones, Sise Lane ficial a P ‘ Guildhall 

g : ( ; 
Chambers —Tuomas Tippett Mar orn-f : \b- 

tt and Wheatley, Southampton B ; _ 

mee, Pennell, Guildhall Charm Ir | Old 
Kent Road, tailor, Aug. 5, Sept. 4: sol t flicia ione 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers Davip CLE 12 Sept. 11 

tors, Sewell, Old Broad Street; Whit t ee ae. 

“ - Hutton, Bristol—JonaTuan Tnomrs 8, Sept. 13 
“ itors, Lazenby, Wigton; Invledew an I ficial 





Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne—1 





















































lier, Aug. 7, Sept. 4: solicitors, Newn Exeter 
ficial assignee, Hernaman, Exeter 
Divipenps.—Aug. 23, Greenhill, Great Dover Street ir-cle \ 23, Eve- 
tt, High Holborn, hydraulic-engi Aug. 20, I St Road, Poplar 
builder : . 
CrerriricatTes.— 70 be granted, untess cans shown to the contra m the day of 
seting.—Aug. 22, Thorneloe, H a ’ \ bridg 
Row Wharf, Pimlico, coal-mer« t —Aug iding, Shephere City 
Road, victualler—Aug. 21, Schol i, Clare, ffulk. chemist—Au 9 burst 
Liverpool, coach-proprietor—A 27, J I po coal-mere t—Aug. 26, 
1. and J. Crossley, Bangor, wine-me ant Aug. 23, Holroyd, Dalton, cotton- 
yer—Aug. 22, Jarvis, Leeds, wool-mer t 
Dec LARATIONS OF DIVIDEND G n, York, innkeeper liv f 2s. Gd y 
xy after July 31; Young, Leed Ch e, V shall Walk, tim " unt: t 
liv. of 5s. 3d. any Wednesday; W) Ba 1 Street—W Sunderland 
erchant; f iv. of ljd. A } or any sul juent Sature l New tle- 
i-Tyne—Raby, Preston, | first \ f ls yl vi: i Man- 
ester- , Manchester ; first div. of 2s. 1d. any 1 y; Hobsor 
Manchest Bowles and Co. Salisbury, bankers; final diy. o \ 1,8; Stans 
eld, Basinghall Street 
Scorcu SEQUESTRATION.—Nelson, Edinbu poultere Aug. 2 
I day, A st 3. 
PanTNersuips DissoLvED.—Sch nd Co. Liverpool, shipping-agents—Clarke 
nd Bedford, Frith Street, bookbinders—Capel and ¢ Ww tria -mer- 
ants; as far as regards T. 8. Cape Cox and Jarv Birnu u, iron-mer 
ants—Henty and Eleomb, M <t-Gi end, ! s | Mitchell, 
tradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spir s—G J umd G. Su Ma ter i 
manufacturers—T. and 8. Hobbs, Ware rocers —Spencer 1 Hallett, Hull 
ship-builders—Saunders and Liverpool, commission-mercha Fully and Co 
Rio de Janeiro, commission-merch Lott —Bowring and 
Gilenny, Lombard Street, hosis r, millwrights —Col- 
bourne and Marygold, Mount P! Dra yand John 
stone, Sheffield, coach-builders —Pa met J. M. and R 
larr, Doncaster, ironmongers —J Lane i-factors 
teard and Petschler, Stony Kn W ind Crokat, 
Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, mer er, I tton Boun- 
lery, Durham, grocers—The W« is R. Eccles 
The Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company, the Stonehaven Gas Company, and the 
City of Glasgow Bank ; as far as regards J Milne 
DerctaRATION oF INsotvency.—Jonun VraLe Rowr, | ' 
Banxrvupts.—Joun GALE Prasrcoop, (and not Ga Pea ) ! ulver- 
tised,) Sheffield, draper, to surrend Jo s Lane 
ficial assignee, Pennell, Guildhall C} x, W ! Essex 
niller, Aug. 10, Sept. 9: solicitors ‘ t ' n Street: ¢ 
issignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chamb Bexsamin Homan, West e Te 
builder, Aug. 12, Sept. 9 solicitor, Surman, Lincoln’s Inn; off we, 
nell, Guildhall Chambers—Epwanp M‘Lropv, Haberdashe Street, Hoxton, brewer, 
Aug. 15, Sept. 5: solicitor, Lloyd, Milk Street; official assignee, Johnson, Basing- 
hall Street-—Joun Hannan, Hudderstield, cloth-dresser, Aug. 16, Sept. 13 lici- 
tor, Booth, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds—Joux Arriesy, Durham, mil- 
Aug. 14, Sept. 26: solicitors, Crosby ( pton, ¢ t, Old Jewry; 
Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official a: Baker, New lyn : 
Divipexps.—Aug. 23, W., W., and J. Burridge, Portsmouth, ba “Aug. 23 
uderhill, Chelsea, builder—Aug. 21, Brading, Shepherdess W \ r—Au 
23, Chisholm, Ludgate Hill, perfumer—Sept. 26, Jetferies, Wor ter. boat-build 
Sept. 2, Glover, Tetbury, Gloucestershir , hatte 
( TIrIcaTEs. —Jb be grante 7. unless cause be shown to ti 
meeting.— Aug. 24, Pyrke, Notting Hill, | Aug. 24 
rd Strect, Covent Garden, coach-lace ture \r 
uman—Aug. 28, James, LI attock n e, pro 
Scott, Liverpool, wine-merchant —Aug. 2 » Macel 
24, B i1ont, Rotherham, Yorkshi: roe 9, W 
DecLaRations or DivipeENp Gough ham, Che 
# Is. 2d. Aug. 6th, and every subs¢ juent Tuesday 
I ngbottom and Bentley, Rochdale, wool-merchants econd 
and every subsequent Tuesday; Hobson, Manchester—J 
vine-merchants ; fourth div. of 2!d. Wednesday next anc e subsequent Wednes- 
\498 ; Graham, Coleman Strect Gibbs, Oxford, grocer: second div. of 2\d. Wedaes- 
¥ next and three subsequent Wednesdays ; Graham, Colema st t— Dicken, 
ittord End, grocer; second div. of 4s. 10d. Wednesday xt t se- 
quent Wednesdays ; Graham, Coleman Street—Slaney, Wellington P| Hackney, 
eabinet-maker; first div. of 29. 8¢. Wednesday next and three sub nt Wednes- 
days ; Graham, Coleman Street Wright, Newcastle-upon-Ts tirst 
div. 1s. (part of first div. of 2s. 4d. previously declared,) to t creditors who have 
froved theis debts since Dec. 1, 1840, 3d Aug. or any sequent Saturday; Baker, 
othe tpon- Tyne Fox, West Cornforth, olliery-ownt r; second div. of ld. and 
lay: W Senne, On Se separ estate, on the 3d Aug. or any subsequent Satur- 
= fin dic’ eweastle-upon-Tyne-—Clementson, Whitehaven, t mist; second 
Wakley. Neg reece 2nd S-1iths of a penny u sequent Saturday; 
. y, Neweastle-on-Tyne— Watson, Sunder! on first s. 6d. 3d Aug 
Orany subsequent Saturday ;;Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Wr t, Derby, cheese- 


Whitmore, Birmingham. 
Aug. 7, 28 


orw 
‘aetor; second div. of 4s. $d. any Thursd ay after October 6; 


sor o r ] 
TCH SkQUESTRATION M*Donald, Dunfermline, merchant, 


THE SPECTATOR. 






















































































































RICES CURRENT 
P R ( viN C } 4a ’ 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
— Wednes| Thurs. | Friday, 
3 per Cent Consols ...... | } 963 | 96} 
Ditto for Account 7 965 96} 
3 per Cents Reduced 97h 7 97} 
3} per Cents Pe | 99 99} 99} 99 
Long Annuities néeack 8} 8} s} " 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent 212 2113 — 212 
India Stock, 10} per Cent - - l —— 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem 76 pm 70 70 70 70 
India Bonds, 34 per Cent 89 2 89 








FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
































Austrian 5p. Ct — Massachusetts (Sterling 5 p. Ct 107} 
Belgian ° eee 4) Mexican ° ) 2% 
Ditto 2) _ Michigan 6 . 
Brazilian '+— 92} Mississippi (Sterling 6 - — 
Buenos Ayres «+6 bo} New York 58 5 —_— 
Chilian 6 lt Ohio 6 
Danish 3 104 Pennsylvania 5 8 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 2,— 57% Peruvian 4} 
Ditto .. 4 89} Portugues ) 
French 3 wat, 87 ke Ditto ; 
Ditto : 5 Gf. 62h Russian  « 
Indiana (Sterling 5 Spanish ] 
Illinois t ditto 
Kentucky Ditto (Passive 
tisiana (Sterling 5 89 Ditt Deferred 
Maryland (Sterling) .. ) 91 Venezuela Active { s 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Rs ays— Hanks— | 
( ian.. vi Australasian . 
I irgh and Glasgow 23 British North American | 
Eust« Counties 6} Colonial 
Great Northern sg Commercial of London 
Great North of England 238 London and Westminster | exd 
Great South. and West. Ireland 0 London Joint Stock j\7pexd 
Great Western 8} National of Ireland | 
Hull and Selby a National Provincial — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 7 Provincial of Ircland 
Lancaster and Carlisle 4 Union of Australia 
I n Brighton and South Coast) 81 ex d Union of London ... pexad 
London and Black wall 7] Mines 
London and North-western hit Holanos - 
Midland 34 Krazilian Imperial 
North British 7} Ditto (St. John del Rey 14 
South-eastern and Dover 14 Cobre Copper 7h 
South-western ’ MISCELLANE 
Yo Newcastle, and Berwick ] Australian Agricultural 15 
York and North Midland 15} Canada hiexd 
Docks General Steam 27) 
East and West India lé2exd Peninsular and Oriental Stear 79 
London lWwexd Royal Mail Steam 60 
St. Katherine Slicexd South Australian 20 ex d 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week « ng on 
Satur y, the 27th day of July 1850 
K DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued .... . ° £30,181 ,795 Government Debt £116 
Other Securitics 2 
Gold Coin and Bullion 15 
Silver Bullion 
a Isl ) ‘ 181,795 
BANKIN EPARTMENT 
Proprictors’ Capital £14,553 006 Government Securities in 
Kest $187,155 | eluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14 5,583 
Public Deposits* 022,745 Other Securities 10,166 075 
Other Deposits 10,404,440 | Notes 1,421,020 
Seven Day and other Bills 1,365,264 Gold and Silver Coin 659 926 
£31,552,604 | Aut 1,604 
Including Exchequer, Savings Hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 
BULLION Per of METALS Per ton 
Forcign Gold in Bars, Standard £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £84 0 000 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 06 Iron, British Bars 5 1 0 000 
New Dollars © 4 10} | Lead, british Pig 17 15 1s 0 0 
Silv in Bars, Standard 4 11f | Steel, Swedish Keg 13 156 0 aoe 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 2 
s s ‘ P 
Wheat, R.New 40 to42 Rye 22to2 Maple 2 ] 16tol7 
Fine i2—45 | Barley 19 — 20 W hite i7 18 
Old 40 —42 Malting 23—24 Boilers 1 -19 
W hite i2—44 | Malt, Ord i8—49 | Beans, Ticks 19 — 20 
Fine 44—46 Fine iy 2 Old 21 22 
Super. New. 48—52 Peas, Hog 28 29 | Indian Corn 22—23 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending July 27 
Wheat dis. 6d Rye Od Wheat i3s. 6d Kye hs. Od, 
Barley > © | Beans 1 Barley 22 3 | Beans , = 
Oats 17 2 | Peas 27 4 Oats 18 1 | Peas 7 . 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town-made per sack 40s. to 4 Butter—DBest Fresh, ! Od. per doz 
Seconds i7 iu Carlow, 31. 4s. to 31, 6s. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 32 M4 Racon, Irish per cwt. 54s, to 58s 
Norfolk and Stockton o — 32 Cheese, Cheshire i 56 
American per barrel 23 - 25 Derby Plain 44 4 
Canadian 22 - 24 Hams, York 60 70 
Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf Egas, French, per 120, 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoatre anp LRapEnma SMITAFIELD."” Hera y CATTLE at 
s. d s. ad s. a s a s. d s a SMITuriEt 
Reef 2 6to3 Oto3 4 21 te 3 6to3 Friday Monday 
Mu n 2 8—3 0 + 8 3 6 ;10—4 2 Reasts RN ” 
Veal 24-—3 0 3 4 2 6 3 2 } & Sheep. 15,65 8,160 
Pork 2 8 + 4 ‘ 0 24s ; 8 i 0 Calves tit 309 
Lamb ‘ i 0 44 4 ) 44 4s Pigs ly 242 
fo sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS WOO! 
Kent Pockets 120s, to 135s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to 15jd 
Choice ditto 140 210 | Wether and Ewe il 12) 
Sussex ditto 100 115 |Leicester Hogget and Wether 12 0 
Farnham ditto v 0 |Fine Combing if 1lj 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
CUMBERLAND Smirurint WHITECHArEL. 
Hay, Good ee 70s. to 74s : 645. to 70s 65s. to 754, 
Inferior ) — 69 52 ov ‘ U 
New is — 45 60 5 65 
Clover 7" | So BS ) - Be 
Wheat Straw 26 — ww 22 28 22 — 25 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES | GROCEI s 
Rape Oil perewt. £115 ¢ Tea, Kohea, fine pert is. ld. to Os. 34. 
Refined 117 0 Congou, fine oe - i 6 
Linseed Oil 113 ¢ Souchong, fine 1 3 —2 4 
Linseed Oi!1-Cake Re per100o 9 O ¢ * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per it 





Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d per cwt. 61s, to 105s 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s Od 48 — 44s. Gd 
Coals, Hetton. 6 0 Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt 25s. Td 
Tees ..... sees . see West India Molasses 13s. Od. to 15s, 6d, 
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ER 
| Madile. CARLOTTA GRISI has the honour to announce 
that her BENEFIT and LAST APPEARANCE but one will 
take place on Tuvaspay, Avoust 8th, 1850, when will be pre 
sented, LA SONNAMBULA. In the course of the evening 
‘will be renewed the Second Act of the admired Ballet of LA 
GISELLE. To be followed by Selections from the admired 
Opera of LA FAVORITA. The Entertainments in the Bal 
let will also comprise a Selection from the admired Ballets 
LES METAMORPHOSES and LA ESMERALDA, in which 
Madile. Carlotta Grisi will appear ; and a DIVERTISSE- 
MENT, in which Madile. Amalia Ferraris, &c. will appear 

ah 7 Tar rh 
HE DARDANELLES, CONSTANTI- 

NOPLE, and the BOSPHORUS '—During the first week 
of the Exhibition of this Gigantic Moving Panorama it has 
been twice visited by his Excellency the Turkish Ambassador, 
who has been pleased to authorize the public expression of 
his high approval of its fidelity and beauty. OPEN DAILY at 
Twelve, Three, and Eight o'clock, at the Polyorama, 309, Re 
gent Street, adjoining the Polytechnic Institution. Admis- 
sion, l¢.; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 3s 


NDIA OVERLAND MAIL DIORAMA. 
—GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, 
Waterloo Place.—Additional Picture—MADRAS.—A Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA, Illustrating the ROUTE of the OVER 
LAND MAIL to INDIA, depicting every object worthy of no 
tice on this highly interesting journey from Southampton to 
Madras and Calcutta, accompanied by descriptive detail, and 
appropriate Music, is now OPEN DAILY, Mornings at Twelve, 
Afternoons at Three, and in the Evenings at Eight o’Clock.— 
Admission, Is. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d; Reserved Seats,3s. Doors open 
half an hour before each Sa Descriptive Cata 
Jogues may be obtained at the Gallery 


HE NORTHERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1836 Saseunenate di by Act of 
Parliament. Office in London, 1, Moorgate Street 
SPECIAL NOTICE. The next Division of Profits amongst 
thé Assured takes place on 30th Arnarr 1851, and Policies 
effected during the present year will then share in the profits 
of the previous five years 
The BONUS declared in 1846, when the last investigation 
took place, amounted in some cases to FIFTY PER CENT on 
the amount of premiums which had been paid 
A. P. FL 





























TCHER, Sec 
fCOnemic LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P 


Chairman. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 


Advantages—The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 
System 

The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year 


The sum of 274,000/. was added to Policies at the last Divi 
sion, which produced an average Bonus of 624/, per Cent on 
the Premiums paid 

Amount of Assurance 
Annum 

Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 
Society. 

For particulars apply to ~ EX. MACDONALD, Secretary, 

New Bridge Street, Blackfriars 


TTL 
TNITED KIN KINGDOM ~ LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George 
Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, Col 
lege Green, Dublin 
The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 3l1st 
December 1847 is as follows— 


Fund 970,000. Income 170,000/. per 











Sum added Sum added Sum 

Sum Time to policy to policy payable 
Assured. Assured. in 1841 in 1848, at death. 
£ £ 8. d. £s:d £ sd 
5,000 =13 yrs 10 mths. 638 6 8 787 100 6,470 16 8 
5,000 1 year — 112 10 0 2100 
1,000 12 years 100 0 0 157 10 0 10 0 
1,000 7 years — 157 10 0 10 0 
1,000 1 year 2: 10 0 
500 12 years 5000 15 0 
500 4 years —_ 00 
500 1 year _ 50 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, London. 

. 
LIFE 


PRITANNIA ASSURANCE 
) COMPANY 


1, Princes Street, Bank, London 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM 
Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
without security) for half the amount of the first seven 
annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of five 
per cent per annum, with the option of paying off the princi 
pal at any time, or having the amount deducted from the sum 
assured when the policy becomes a claim 
Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are gene- 
rally required for the term of seven years only; whilst the 
holders have the same security for the payment of their 
claims, whenever death may happen, as if they paid double 
the amount of premium which would be charged for assuran 
ces effected in the usual way 
Increasing rates of premium on a new 


cap. 9 


and remarkable plan 


for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
required on a policy for the whole term of life than in any 
other office 
Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any 
time within twelve months 
A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock 
Age of the Assured admitted in the policy 
Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
re ports 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
Whole Term of Life 
Age Half Premium for Whole Premium after 
Seven Years. Seven Years 
£s.d £s.d 
’ . BD D cccces - 23 6 
) 1 411 2 910 
40 193 218 4 
45 114 19 39 8 
au 226 45 0 
55 212 9 5 5 6 
60 613 4 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director 


| J )EAFNESS.—THE ACOUSTIC RE- 

FLECTORS and REGISTERED FLOWER CORNET 
having received the approbation of several hundred persons 
afflicted with deafness, Mr. W. B. Prive can with confidence 
recommend them to the public. They can be worn with the 
hat or bonnet without inconvenience, and are made of vari 
ous powers, to suit the different degrees of deafness. The 
reflectors are worn without the aid of a spring.—352, Strand, 
one door from Wellington Stre et 


THe BENEFICIAL EFFECTS of HOL- 
* LOWAY’'S PILLS in LIVER COMPLAINTS.—A gen 
tlem¢@ n, who resides at Dhobah Factory, near Culnat, Calcutta, 
writing to his father, James Nichol, Esq. 15, Rathbone Place, 
Oxford Street, states, that he suffered severely from a liver 
complaint and a dreadful pain in his side, and that he has de- 
rived more benefit from taking Holloway's Pills for a short 
time than he was able to obtain under the treatment of seve 
ral medical men in India for 17 months previously. Sold by 
all Druggists, and at Professor Hottowar's Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London 
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MAJESTY’S THEATRE. | (HE WATER-CURE.—Dr. WILSON of 


Malvern, at the request of a large circle of Patients, will 
continue to visit London the first Tuesday in every month; and 
may be consulted August 6th, at Hathaway's Hotel, Brook 
Street, Grosvenor Square, from 10 to 4; his colleague, D1 
Stummes, superintending the Establishment during his ab 
sence. Homeopathic Patients may also consult Dr. W. as to 
those domestic Water-cure processes that are combined with 
so much efficacy h Homa sopa athic treat treatment 


J MiGR: tATION TO CANTERBURY.— 
4 Notice is hereby given that ASSISTED PASSAGES to 
PORT LYTTELTON, 
granted to a limited number 
ships Sir George Seymour, Cressy, 
dolph, to sail on the 29th of August, 
herds, Farm Servants, and Country Mechanics The Emi 
grants must be under Forty Years of Age, of the highest 
character for sobriety, steadiness, and respectability, as cer 
tified by the Clergyman of their Parish.—Full particulars, 
with terms of application, may be obtained from 
JAMES EDWARD FITZGERALD, 
Superintendent of Emigration 

Office of the Canterbury Association, Cockspur Street, London 


ror PORT LYTTELTON, CANTER- 


BURY SETTLEMENT.—The First-class Passenger 









in the Canterbury Settlement, will be 
of the working classes in the 
Charlotte Jane, and Ran- 
being Gardeners, Shep 





Ships, CRESSY, 720 Tons, RANDOLPH, 761 Tons, SIR 
GEORGE SEYMOUR, 850 Tons, and the CHARLOTTI 
JANE, 730 Tons, lying in the East India Docks, chartered 
by the Canterbury Association, to Sail on Thursday, 29th | 
August, calling at Plymouth for Passengers 

Rates of Passage, (including Provisions, Medicines, and 
Medical Comforts,) Chief Cabin, 42/. ; Fore Cabin, 25/.; Steer 
age, 15! 

For further particulars, apply to Firny and Co. 157, Fen 


church Street ; J. Stayner, 110, Fenchurch Street; or to 

WILLIAM BOWLER, Superintendent of Shipping 

for the Canterbury Association, 16, Billiter Street 
| OSIERY AND LINEN WARE- 

HOUSE CHRISTIAN and CO. having com 

pleted their improvements, to invite an inspection of 
their new and carefully-selected STOCK OF HOSIERY, in 
Silk, Lisle-thread, Balbr , and Cotton Also every de 
scription of ander-linen, dressing-robes, camisoles, &c. requisite 
for a lady's trousseau.—No. 11, Wigmore Street 


: RNAMENTAL CLOCKS. — Recently 


received from Paris, a variety of 


—Messrs 











large Fourteen-day 


CLOCKS, to strike the hours and half-hours, in ormolu, mar 
ble, and china. The designs are pastoral and historical, and 
include a few of great merit in the style of Louis XIV. The 


and upwards.—A, 
opposite the statue 


price is four, five, and seven guineas each, 
B. Savory and Sons, 9, Cornhill, London, 
of the Duke of Wellington 


( SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 

LIERS, LUSTRES, &c. 44, Oxford Strect 
ducted in connexion with their Manufactory, Broad Strect, 
Birmingham. Established 1807 tichly cut and engraved 
Decanters in great variety; Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Gob. 
lets, and all kinds of table glass, at exceedingly moderate 
prices. Crystal Glass, Drawingroont Chandeliers, with glass 
arms, from 5/. upwards. A large Stock of foreign Ornamental 
Glass always on view Furnishing orders in glass executed 
with despatch, on the lowest terms 
GH IRTS.—SIX very superior SHIRTS 

w 31s. 6d. from the best and largest sto 

embracing all the recent improvements in the art 

Also Fashionable Coloured Shirts, six for 1 
made to measure, Six for 26s A choice of 200 new designs 
Satisfaction (as usual) guaranteed to all purchasers, or the 
money returned 

Patterns of the new coloured Shirtings, with detailed lists 
of prices and directions for self-measurement, post free 
ers and Co. Shirt-makers, 59, St. Martin's Lane, 

t the corner of New nt Garden, 
blished sixty years.)—N.B Boys l sizes 


\ ANY have assumed the use of the 
4 Word PALETOT, but the ONLY PATENTEES of the 
design and material used in this unexpensive and gentlemanly 





London, con 





k in Lond 


or very best, 


and 
esta 





Street, Co 


Shirts in al 


article of dressare H.J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 
Paletot Patentees, and Manufacturers of Cloth, who have 
igents in every principal Town in the United Kingdom and 
its Colonies Their London Address being REGENT 
STREET or CORNHILL id est 

No. 114, REGENT STREET, forms a department for 
PALETOTS, &c 

No. 116, (the next house,) is devoted for MILITARY and 
DIPLOMATIC UNIFORMS 

No. 118, fur ROBES and every novel or established article 


of costume 
120, is exclusively for BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, of 
unusual excellence. And at 22, CORNHILL Specimens of all 
may be seen 
In each Department skilful and intelligent Assist 
tend, and the admitted fact, “ That an article to 
cheap should be really good,” is practically sustained 
WHOLESALE WOOLLEN CLOTH and SHIPPING En 
trance at the rear in WARWICK STREET, and CHANGE 
ALLEY, in the CITY 
H. J. and D. Nicoutr 


F 


ints at- 
be really 


, 114,116, 118 Rege 


22, Cornhill 


ISH SAUCE.—E 


120 nt Street, and 





. LAZENBY 


I PARVEY 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that cach bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ W LAZENBY 


on the back 
and signed ** 


in addition to the front label used so m 
Elizabeth Lazenby 
Lazensy and Son's ESSENCH 
to be prepared with that peculiar 
60 justly admired as sauce 
&c. and is manufactured 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, EB 


ny years, 


of ANCHOVIES cor 
care which has rendered it 
for salmon, turbot “dl, & 8, ecls, 
only at their old-established Fish 


iwards Street, Portman Square 
[HE NEW TOOTH-PICK TOOTH- 

BRUSH, thoroughly ck between the teeth when 
used up and down, and polishing the surface when used cross 
ways, the hair warranted never to come out; in four stre 


nes 











insing 


neths 





—viz. No.1, hard; No. 2, less hard N« , medium; No. 4 
soft The double Anti-pressure Nail-brush, which does not 
divide the quick from the nails. The Triple Hair-brush, which 
thoroughly searches and cleanses the hair in one-fourth part 
of the time of any other method, and act i mb and 
brush combined. The Medium Shaving being a sek 

tion of the strongest badgers’ hair, so w s red in th 
socket as never to come loose And, thou ot least, the 
newly-invented “ Renovator Clothes-brush, which makes 
an old coat look like a new on und a new coat to look new 
double the usual time Invented and made only by ROSS 


and SONS, 





119 and 120, 
THE HUMAN HAITR. 
dented success of ROWLANDS 


in preserving the 


Risho ate Street, London 
The unprece- 
MACASSAR OT! ther 


hair in its o 


ginal 









restoring it when lost, is univ ly known 

and is recorded by testimonials most nun 

and certified by the highest authorities. It 

exclusive patronage of Royalty, not only gare ds yur own 
Court, but those of the whole of Europe 1 its exquisite 
purity and delicacy, it is ax rably ada r the hair of 
children, even of the most ten ler age, ar istantly used 
in the nursery of Royalty and by th« fami f the Nobility 
and Aristocracy. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. or family bottles (equal 
© ‘our small) at 10s, 6d. and double that size 21s. On the 
Wrapper of each bottle of the genuine article are these words 


in two lines, “ ROWLANDS 
ROWLAND and SONS, 20, 
all Chemists and Perfumers. 





MACASSAR OIL."'—Sold by A 
Hatton Garden, London, and by 


(Saturday, 


Just published, 1: ighth Edition, foolscap BVO. 2s, gg 
TESTIGES of the NATURAL Hig. 
rORY of CREATION. 

L. ondon : Jonn Cuvre HILL, Princes Street, Sohe, 





Just published, in 2 2 vols. foolse: ap 8vo. price 1g 
MHE POETICAL WORKS 
MOSCHUS. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Stationers’ Hall ¢ ourt, 
a FT ee 
TRIBUTE TO WATER-CU 
CONFESSIONS of a WATER PATIENT, 
Edition, with additions, price ls. By Sir Epw ARD Bo; 
wer Lyrron, Bart.—H. Barcrere, 219, Regent Street, 


~ DR. KNOX ON RACE. 
published, in post 8vo cloth, -. 10s. 6d. 


‘OF 





Just 





MHE RACES OF MEN; a Fragment 
By Rosert Knox, M.D. Illus he ated by numero 
Wood Engravings.—Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand, 
— . or sy ALRDRICAW TD . LS 
CUMMING'S SOUTH —_ > AN TRAVELS. 
This day, with 16 Wood-ci 2 vols. post 8vo py 
DVENTURES OF THE LIOx. 
HUNTER OF SOUTH AFRICA. With Anes 
dotes of the Chace of the Wild Beasts in the Far In 


terior. 


M 


By Rovat 


yx Gorpon CumMine, Esq. of Altyre 
Joun Murray, fe 


Albemarle Street 


ESSRS. WHITTAKER and Co. be 


to call the attention of all persons engaged ip 
ruition to their NEW SCHOOL CATALOGUE ¢ 
MODERN and APPROVED WORKS, and whic bh may 


be obtained either from themselves or of any bookselley 





in town and country, gratis 
Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
mn ——— - ———e 
SIR ROBERT PEEI Just published, price ly 


PASTOR'S WARNING; suggested 
by the lamented DEATH of Sir ROBERT PEEL 


A 


A SERMON Preached in St. Mary’s Church, Maryle, 
bone, on Sunday, July the 7th, 1890. By J H. Guy 
ney, M.A. Rector SKEFFINGTON and SOUTHWELL, 1 
Piceadilly ; Goopr, Crawford Street 
suqaseepeeneneimmnenenstiasaiiiiee 
CHAPEL OF ST. ANTHONY THE EREMITE. 


Nearly ready for publication, impe ~ folio, half-bound 


Morocco, price 32 
SERIES OF TLLU STR ATIONS OF 
THE CHAPEL OF ST. ANTHONY THE 
EREMITE, AT MURTHLY, PY RTHSHIRE, the 


Seat of Sir William Drummond Stewart, of Grandtully, 
Bart. Comprising Exterior Views of the Chapel, and 
highly-tinished Illuminations of the Internal Ornament 


and Decorations. Lithographed by ScHEncx and Ga 
mAR, from the Designs of James GruuLesrre Gramam, 
Architect, and ALEXANDER Caruistre, A.R.S.A 
Published by P. and D. Cotnacut and Co. Pall Mal 
East, London: and ALEXANDER Huw, 67, Princes 


Street, Edinburgh 


|e E GENTLEMAN'S “MAG. AZINE, 
for AvGust, price 2s. 6d. ConTarns 
Who wrote Shakspere’s Henry VIIT.? 
Contemporary Account of the Funeral of Amy 
Robsart 
cord of Rambouillet 








1 Drayton and Lodge: by J. Payne Collie 
V.P.S.A 
oir of Paul Louis Courier: by F. Hary Esq. 
Literary Piracy in th Prayer-Book | shed 
by the Ecclesiastical History Society 
rhe True Principles of ¢ hu irch Restoration 
Memoirs of Mr. Plumer Ward. 
The Chronicle of Queen Jane 


The Duke of Cambridge at Hanover: a I 








Elizabeth Dowager Landgravine of Hesse Homburg 
to her brother King George the Fourt! 

History of Pottery: by Joseph Marryat (with th 
Plates 

The College Plate at Oxford (with two Plat 

A full Re tof the meeting of the Archwologica 
Institute at Oxford 





With Notes and Correspondence of the Month, Re 
view of New Publications, Historical ¢ ricle 
ind O iary, including Memoirs of the Duke of 
Cambridge, Sir Robert Peel, Miss Jane P W 
C. Townsend, Esq. Rev. William Kirby, F.R.S.& 

Nicnois and Son, 25 Parliament Street 
WORKS RELATING TO SCIENCE, & 
PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; or the 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its In} tants 
considered as illustrative of Geology. By Sir Cuar 
LYELI 8th Edition Vood-cuts 8vo. 18s 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Mary Som LE 

2d Edition Portrait 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s 


i 


rit CONNEXION Ol rHt PITYSICAL 
SCIENCES By Mary SomeErvinu Seh Fditior 
Plates. Feap. 8vo lOs. 6d. 
4 

INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE INTELLEC- 
rUAL POWERS, and the INVESTIGATION @ 
rRUTH. By Joun Anercrowere, M.D. 13th I 
tio Feap. Sve 6s. 6d. 


ON THI PHILOSOPHY 
FEELINGS. By Joun Aner 


Feap. 8v is 


OF THE MORAI 
ompre, M.D. 8th Edition 


A MANUAL OF SCII NTIFI INQUIRY 





Use of Officers and Travellers. By 
\ Hands Edited by Sir J. Henrscut Bart 
*s Tt e 6a 
rie WURRICANE GUIDE: bein nt te 
t tl totatory Gale, or Revolv wit 
At Wave By W. R W 
( le 12 38 
8 
THOUGHTS ON THE INVISIBLE WORLD, 4° 
REVEALED BY THE MICROSCOPI By Dr. 
MANTI 2d Edition. Coloured Plates 161 us 
gq 
PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN 
EARNEST; or the First Principles of Natural I s0° 
phy Inculeated by Aid of the Toys and Sports of Youtl 
6th Edition 12mo. &s. 
rHE MUCK MANUAL: a Practical Treatise on the 
Nature and Value of Manures. By F. Favxner. 


l6mo. 6s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, All 


Edition. 


yvemarie Street 
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6a Denney ran 6a. 7 Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo ; : 10s. 6d. cloth 
: This day, octavo, 6d. — ah m ) Ama cas yan , eapeey meses % 
yUBLIC NURSERIES. | () | () | it | S | S. 1 bar GHTS on BEING: suggested by 
P ‘ve Landon Joun W. Parken, We-t St ~ Meditation ypon the Infinite, the Immaterial, and 
peat tte acc the Eternal. By Epwarp Sureuey Kerwepy. 


Tig. 

— ~ Post setare, 10s. 6d rs Londot : B G 
Goose FARE Mom BLACK'S GUIDEBOOKS (eee 
be ; 
RR 

be 








BaiLute Cocmna M 1 acta Bi street ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MAXIMS 
milly — ° > - ~ “an we * the AND TRAVELLI NG-M A PS. Just published, in fep. 8vo rs e 4s. 6d. cloth 
and wae © istendom, will than = , OR AL REFLECTION (8, SENTENCES 
cting in Christend will thank Opa : M Vs 4e 
F Pew Coitians and MAXIMS of Francis Duc pe ta Rocue- 


his eloquent, lucid, and above all 
nalysis and illustration of most important ** They should find a corner in the portmanteau of ¢ FOUCAULD. Newly translated from the French. With 
ant 


The book does him honour as ascholar,a person about to unc . take a journey of pleasure or busi- an Introduction and Notes. 
and a politician; as the first, from its style ness either in England and Wales or Scotland.”—John London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


It « 





nighty drama now 
Mr. Cochrane for 


t 
honest 











eet, scenes 
— 


gentleman, retiganet a Bul 
: md, from its frankne and man fu 
i. und taste; s the secon d fore- ** The most valuable series of Picturesque uide-Books = Ww VOL. OF sol THI Y’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


neces: and as she third, from its acuteness anc 3 sas / ; an . - . . = 
ang @ issued by Messrs Blac k of Edinburg We pene look MHE FIFTH VOLUME OF THE 



























” Chronicle 
thought Morning st Strané . fu Re the f an , . 
__ London = W. PARKER, — t Strand oS i As = 20 trsattegecrctelng, de eae . LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of the late 
——_ Post octavo, Ss. 6« ~ F Pecmeet ‘it seth einen of rs gras , ROBERT SOUTHEY, edited by his Son, the Rev. C. 
. . é OMmpi «hensit ogether the series of works is 0 Sa vay te Ae &. : 
U VE &R GNE. P TEDMON a AN D SA- lenndnareuiees te tourists.” —Art-Jeuran ( 8 runy, M A.i jv t publi hed, in post 8ve price 
e Rambl By ¢ ne Ri- Half-a-guinea : INustrated with a Group of Family Por- 
J voy A Summ Pe ‘History of the wal — traits, and a View of Lake Bassenthwaite, from Whin- 
cuarp WELD, Author ¢ , PLACK’S PTE TURESQUE TOURIST, _ latter, designed by W Westall, A.R.A.—To be com- 
So a ota is a men of lively mind, of varie d read- , and ROAD and RAILWAY ;UIDI thro igh } ed in = more volume, which will be published early 
In ci ay of companionable qualities, and | ENGLAND and WALES; containing 194 Routes, and | ™ a nae ania 
‘yre. ing ane ite make the best of things. The spirit of the se 36 elabos ately-constructed Maps and ¢ inte, " beside s - SESEAn, Sawn, Va, Gs ae 
om. ° s n rhe reader has iews of the Scenery rhe Index contains upwards of , > > ‘TT 
qualities h throws into his narrative t uns Uf LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS, 
beg a whe an of geology, not their ge : »,000 names, d —— sa li t of the Inns in all the Just published, a New Edition, oe 6d. cloth, 
ated ; His criticism on art is sound, sensible, anc towns and villages he volume is tersely written WW rar wWwmES ‘ 
. “ tarelke the reader sees as well as judges Itisinthe closely printed, and portable Second Edition, correct- Os T US BRITANNICUS : a Cata- 
4. I ires of nature and 80¢ iety, however, that the at- ed throughout and greatly enlarged Price 10s. 6d gue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated 
ie Pp peepee Pe book consists. Spectator “48 new poutan, Sang raved charts, and upwards of introduced into Britain. By J. C. La ywvon, I L.8, 
_ — London: Joun W. PARKER, West Strand 100 pages of le s have been added to what in it Re 4 New Edition, (1850,) with a Supplement inclu- 
7 iy, price 10s 6d. cloth lett. ' olden state was the eapest, the best, and the hand- ding all the Plants down to March 1850; and a New 
ust ready, pric 8. OG, « ‘ es iest book of its kind.’ Spectator General Index to the whole Work Edited by Mre 
wad ‘ y i Y . ° 
s. 7 ILLARN EY ’ by Mr. and Mrs. s. C. * A decided improvement upon the old road-book Loupon ; assisted by W. H. Baxter, Esq. and Davip 
ted Hau. An entirely New Edition of Mr. and John Bul WOOSTER < 
EL, Mrs. Hall’s popular Work, “A WEEK A r KILLAR- ** A carefully-executed work, prettily illustrated wit -* The New Supplement may be had separately, lis. 
ye. NEY Corrected by an actual Visit in 1590 With useful maps Athenaum 4 NEW EDITION of LOUDON’S ENCYCLO- 
= Twenty Engravings on Steel from D tg P_EDIA of GARDENING, corrected to 1850 by Mrs. 
} 0 ) En- Ere —_ . ee , — ovpo s aleo murse ¢ ‘ ‘ . or = 
It Creswich, ABA. Sot Oi Artists. a Sr | LAOS PICTURMEQUE TOURIST | ue. See S anes eee eae 
vings on ood D 8 , ‘ "aancites rice each 
— London: Virrve and Co. 25, Paternoster Row ag 7 a pore Rai nt + ter London: Loyeman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
ip, ngravec arts of oads Lailroads i i- - 
. THE SOVEREIGNS AND COl aye hing EUROPE including Plans of Edinburgh and NEW WORK BY MRS. JAMESON 
_ In a few days, in 2 vols : - Glasgow,) numerous Views of the Scenery, on wood On Tuesday next will be published, in 1 vol. square 
OF | ERMAN LA; ITS COUR’ T S, CAMPS, and steel, and a copious Itinerary. Eighth Edition crown 8vo. uniform with ‘ Sacred and San rendary 
; I and PEOPLE. By the Barones BLaze DI corrected and improved In a handsome portable vo ’ and forming a Second Series; illustrated by 
lume Price 8s. 6d -cuts and Etchings by the Author, 








the FA aes teat eee “A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-aranged 4 GEN DS of the MONASTIC ORDERS, 
hy, MLE WANDERER IN ITALY, SWIT- | guide-book. We have been furnished with an inci- | | EGENDS of the 
und H E “ N 3 dental proof of the remarkable accuracy of the charts 4 illustrated in Art ; containing the Legends of Bt. 
nts ZERLAND, FRANCE, and SP Al By Apo.- ind descriptions, in the personal t« stimony of a 1 Bene dict the English and Reformed Benedictines, th 
i PHUS _TRoI Lops, Esq. Author of “A Summer in Brit- trian. who has traversed a considerabk p ace bool Franciscans, the Dominicans, and those Royal Person- 
Am, tany,” Xe - — hand Spectator who died in the monastic habit. By Mrs, Jawse- 
Hexnry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Mar'borough St. son, Author of ** Characteristics of Women,” &c. 
all MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEI Ck’ TOTTI PD PS Rr aT’ a Aleo, by Mrs. Jameson, nearly ready 
, ; 4d 5 ( LC 4 ( ) O , : , hearly ready, 
ces Now re b at all the Librar in 3 vols RI nt Rng . — nape . il [IDE 1 SACRED and LEGENDARY ART Illustrated by 
P ETTI CO A T GOVERNMENT Mg vet acco f the District ” Seam Pu Essay | numerous Wood-cuts and Sixteen Etchings by the Au- 
} y. J av J 44 . on the Geolo o ve istric ry JOF *HILLIP 
ae . < -. * | thor. New Edition,in one volume. 
gS seamen Ws F.R.S. G.L, late Professor of nae und Mineralogy *.* To be followed by “‘ Legends of the Madonna,’ 
. Als¢ LN Ds) LY. AN 7 - the I ae of Dublin With 4 minutely-accurate by the same Author, similarly Ilustrated 
DELAIDE L A ovel, lap, by Hivenes; Charts of the Lakes, by Sipyey London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 
Dy Edited by the Author of * a Wyndham,” &« Haut; Views of the Scenery, by various distinguished ; 
. 3 vol . Artists; and an ample Itinerary of all the Routes, with 8. HALL’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOK. 
A work of very great merit and continued inte- the Distances accurately laid down, Fourth Edition Just published, in oblong 4to. price 1s. boards; or each 


’ vest Post enlarged and improved. In a neat portable volume Map, se par ately, price ld. 
Tn a few days, in 3 a. & : at \ AP PROJECTIONS adapted to §. 
. ( UR COUNTY. By Jou MILLs, re ~ pl ch 882 ego gay noma . HALL’S FIRST or ELEMENTARY ATLAS, 


harmingl ritte its tell 
a - = . for the use of Schools. Intended to be filled up and 








, Author of “The Old Ex ae a und minute—and its illustrations are admirab 
3 vols of art itlas wr yntes : coloured by the Pupils. Engraved by 8. Haut. 
Henry Cotzvry, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough A New Edition, in oblong 4to. price 1s. 6d. coloured, 
Street — 7 ’ mm 4 FIRST or ELEMENTARY ATLAS, for the use 
. ey a4 oT LAC K’S ECONOMIC \T Tol RIS of Schools : containing Ten Maps, engraved by 8. Hau. 
PORQUET'S Twenty - first Edition, ) OF SCOTLAND. Cor iain ies 2 - ’ 
1° epee : ‘pW PARTS uP 4 . - eae - , so, nearly ready, in 18mo 
: Da Y- The — yo ~ Fag moe pcan all th power _—s ee ae D - i ’ iEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES and EXAMINA- 
- _ , sag? = alt the remarka ob, ee ee ey Coe rloN QUESTIONS on 8. HALL’S FIRST or ELE- 
plan adopted in its arrangement mect upproba- Four engraved Charts of those I lities which | ‘ MENTARY ATLAS For the use of Schools By 
of all parties who have seen it. ook also” peculiar Historical or P iresque interest Fifth Tuomas Bowman, B.A. late Head Master of the Chel- 
tains a number of easy Dialogues Price 2s. 6d Edition, corrected and impro In a neat closely- | gon) on meee hye ~ Z . . 
, +] viet > , enham New Proprietary School 
London : Published for the Author, Tavistock Street printed \ me Price s. 6d Londor LONGMAN Brows Green, and Lonem 
Covent Garden, by Smvpxry, MarsnHar, and Co.; of ‘A work most carefully and ela itely compiled reser ones A Mecprecemens Base a, 
whom may be had the whole of FENWICK DE POR- — containing the eatest possible amount of information ‘dition, in 18mo price 2s. cloth, 





; QUET'S PUBLICATIONS in the smallest possible space.”—Seot Tue ‘ARITHMETICAL COMPANION: 


J E POR QU E = Ss” s\ LL \ B. AIRE . a intended, by miscellaneous Examples, to perfect 
D A egg Modern French Spe Four- pi. \( = Gl IDE THR OU GH EDIN- the Pupil in a knowledge of Arithmeti To which are 
t i a Mensuration, Book-keeping, and Mental Caleu- 































lition This Book contains the corre Pro- BURGH Sixth Edition P 6d Ar t 
n of all the letters, easy Spelling and Reading Gl x thi h GLASGOW Third Editic I ions By Ricnarp Hey, Principal of the Leeds 
le ns, a Small Grammar, da ( ection of Short 2s With May umd View id Description of tl Classical and Commercial School; and Author of vari- 
P} " sinners, being three books in one. 2s. 6d Environ s elementary Educational Work » List of which 
C I n: Published for the Author, Tavistock Street Both these works are compiled for the special use may be obtained of Messrs. Longman and Co Third 
8 ( jarden, by Simpkix, Marsa ( of of strangers; thei ontent rrang Edition, considerably improved. 
may be had the whole of FENWICh DE POR walks, indicated by diff nt irs on the f Also, 
al ': r’S PUBLICATIONS the respective cit rhe tourist thu ibled t KEY Third Edit , revised 18mo. price 1s, 6d. 
———— 7) - - trave the und without any further assist l don: Loxyemayn, Browy, Green, and Lonomans. 
ye PORQI ET’S Eighteenth Edition, id to visit all that is worth seeing in both citic 
just out, of his FIRST FRENCH RI ADING very short time BRADLEY'S NEPOS AND EUTROPIUS, IM- 
BOOk; being a Collection of sir 1 tive ; PROVED BY 7 REN J. T. WHITE. 
Histories of Eminent Persons, such as M« moog Henry — . Just published, i mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Kirke White, Charles the Fifth, Napoleon, Cromwell b* 4d Pant WALE LLING MAP OF | (oRNELIUS NEPOS: with English 
sey, &c. carefully arranged for ( 2s. bd ! NGLANI 1 Al , il the Ro etes end Question By the Bev. C. Buapaxy 
ont. ee ene os ize 32 inches by 22). In a neat | yF’4. “4 New Edition, correeted and considerably en- 
. vent Garden, by SimpKIN ARSH Co ; of pambieens Price 4s. 6 l by tl idit f Ex mmat 
f 0 F I , , ‘ tifulls tee f ed by the ack on 0 planatory and Grammati- 
on ere Pumion me of PENWI K DE POR- w) 4g a ae - i Ma ; tee phe y= | Not by the Rev Joun T. Wurre, M.A. Junio 
: wn mae ‘wet A a enemas Mlle whee y Wwe can | Upper Master of Christ's Hospital, London; Editor ot 
Ie PORQUET’S NOUVELLES CON- | sued.”—Mning J * Xenophon’s Anabasis,” &e. 
VERSATIONS P ARISIENNES . Sine ‘ Smaller Man. p 2s. Gd London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonoMans. 
t tf Causeries des Salons ‘ ful t ; for Ade Of whom may be had, in 12mo. price 2s. 6 
Families, Schools, or Persons ‘Tra the Con- PLACKS TRAVE LLING MAP Ol BRADLEY'S EUTROPIUS, corrected, enlarged 
tinent, th Conversations ng well se ted for in- ) SCOTLAND. With al “feed paar —-or tat i proved, by the Rev. J. 1 nuitr, M.A. 
pm ‘aha to ee s.6d. Size 32 inches by 224. In a neat portable case. P NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK WORK BY MR 
( vet Garden, by: Sitrxin Maneuats, and Cor of | “0 C. D. YONG! 
varden IPKIN, ARSHAI and ot  aeinenen Soatsls [ f dime ns. vet st publishe mo ce 5s. 6d. clo 
" ve had the whole of FENWICK DE POR = pseneart onl yg be may hag coger Ju put lished, in ‘on » pri bes cloth, 
QUET'S PUBLICATIONS. ators’ wt admits at the etme time of a partial | JJ’ £RCISES in GREEK PROSE COM- 
lO FRENCH MASTERS. SCHOOLS. AND FAMI-. exan ation Spectator 4 POSITION 7 the use of Eton Wincheste 
LIES._EASY FRENCH GRAMMAR A Smaller Map, p 2s. ( Vest ster, Harrow, and King’s College, London 
Just publis +} By C. D. Yoror, B 
published, carefully revised, with ous Exer- } tay _ 
oe ’ velli ~ y the same U 
eed NE Ww Black's Travelling Map of Ireland. 2s. 6d 4 NEW ENGLISH-GREEK I EXICON : contain- 
. Black’s Map of the English Lake District. 2s.6d. | ing all the Greek Words used by Write vs of good a 


[)® PORQUET 
: GRAMMAR 3s. 6d. This G 
the « isiest, both to pupil and teacher 


Black's Map of North Wales. Is. 6d. thority. Post 4to. price 21s 


Black’s Map of South Wales. 1s. 6d. ANEW LATIN GRADUS; containing every Word 





it arefully and is | ly f t } 
ting, instils into the pupil's mind a grammatical and Black’ s County Maps of Scotland. 1s. and Is. 6d. | used by the Poets of good authority. For the tise 
nversation al knowledge of both t each i} Westminster, Winchester, Harrow, and King 
wiedge of both the languages | College, London. Post 8vo. price 9s 
CON VEE ERC ISES in Ditto. 1s. Also Black's Plan of Edinburgh and Environs. 1s. 6d. | “5.1, — 8 fer I ane ws RSE out of “ OWN 
,  HKSATIONAL EXERCISES to the above. | Black's Tourist’s Memorial of Scotland. 5s SENSE.” (Used at Eton.) 12mo price 4s. 6d 


3s. 6d 
London: Published for the Author. Tavistock Street, Black's Map of Central Europe. 4s. 6d. EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 
Cov | For the use of Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Har- 


t Garden, by § MARSHTA ne ry t ss » . . 
whom may be had ‘the whole f PI NWICK > POR- ADAM and ( HARLES BLACK, Edinburgh, | row, and King’s College, London. 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
QUET’S PUBLICATIONS | and sold by all Booksellers, London: LoxemAN, Brown, Green, and LonoMans, 
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QUARTERL Y REVIEW, 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 


Sm St 


oar 





SMNOUR DIO 


Biack. 


No. 


& C. 


for AuvGust, 


oe tS 


. Arago’s Life of Condorcet. 
Dr. Johnson and Dr. Hookwell. 
Mechanism of the Post-oftice. 

La Place and Biot. 
Ancient Agricultural Literature. 
The Austrian Revolution. 
9. Memoirs of Robert Plumer Ward. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
_ E EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
CONTENTS: 
. Quetelet on Probabilities. 
- Merivale’s History of Rome under the Empire. 
- Mérimée’s History of Pedro the Cruel. 
Blackie’s schylus. 
Githe’s Festival. 
The African Squadron. 
9. The Gorham Controversy. 
London : Lonoeman & Co. ; Edinburgh : A. 
24, price 5s. 
1. Lord Brougham’s Addre sson Establishment of a 
Law School, and subsequent Proceedings 
Law Reporting. 
Law of Reprisals. 
. Lord Campbell's Life of Lord Mansfield. 
7. Sir Robert Peel. 
8. Registration : Report of the Commissioners. 
9. Postscript on a Minister of Justice. 


Spectacles. 
j. National Workshops. 
10. Lamartine on the Escape of Louis Philippe. 
No. CLXXXYV. is just published. 
. Church and State Education. 
- Guizot on the English Revolution. 
5 hae E LAW REVIEW, 
Mr. P. Burrowe s, A.C, 
6. Civil Procedure of New York. 
. STE vens and Norron, Law Booksellers 


Bell Yard. 


This day is published, 
PLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
) No. CCCCXVIII. for Aveusr. Price 2s. 6d 

CONTENTS : 
Free Trade and our Cotton Manufactures 
Courtship in the Time of James the First. 
Ledru Rollin on England. 
A Family Feud. 
Burnet’s Landscape Painting in Oil. 
Political and Literary Biography. 
Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland. 
The Temple of Folly. 
African Sporting. 
Wr ILLIAM BLAcK Woop and Sons, 


Edinburgh & London 


LORD GOUGH.— Price 2s 6d.; or by post, 3s 
a DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MA- 
GAZINE, for Aveust, Contarns : The Gifts of 
Science to Art. Part I1.—Scenes from an Artist's 
Life in Paris, February 1848 Eschylus—The Mys- 
terious Compact. Part II. Conclusion—Maurice Tier- 
nay, the Soldier of Fortune. Chap. IX.—A Scrape and 
its Consequences. Chap. X.—An Aristocratic Repub- 
lican. Chap. XI.—‘* The Passage of the Rhine” 
Glengariffe. By John Anster, LL.D.— Our Portrait 
Gallery, No. LIX.—Lord Gough. With an Etching 
Latter-Day Poets—-Andrew Carson’s Money; a Story 
of Gold—Thoughts in the Woodlands. By Jonathan 
Freke Slingsby—Horace to Aristius Fuscus — Sum- 


time—Sirr’s Ceylon. 

Dublin: James M‘GrasHan, 21, 
Ss. Orr and Co. 2, Amen Corner, London. 
Booksellers. 


THe ART-JOURNAL, for Avevst, 
Na. 146, Convarns : Two highly- finished Engrav- 

ings on Steel, from Pictures in the Vernon Gal Lery 
** A Greek Girl,” after CL. Eastlake, R.A. and “* The 
Lake of Como,” after C. Stantield, R.A.; also an En- 
graving on-Steel, from the bas-relief of ‘‘ Grief,” by 
J. UH. Foley, A-R.A. Among the literary contents will 
be found—** The Chemistry of Pottery Clay,” by Robert 
Hunt; ‘* Electrotyping applied to Art-Manufactures,” 
by Dr. E. Braun; ** The Royal Cradle,” with numerous 
illustrations; ** The Exhibition of 1851, its Errors and 
Dangers”; ‘‘ Manufacturers versus Dealers in the Exhi- 
bition of 1851” ; ** Photography on Paper and on Glass,” 
*“* The Vernon Gallery at Marlbo- 


by T. A. Malone; 
rough House,” &c.—G. Virtue, 25, Paternoster Row. 


Wo. 
all 


D’Olier Street ; 
Sold by 












\ LAW MAGAZINE, or QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW OF JURISPRUDENCE, 
No, 88 Old Series, No. 24 New Series,) is this day 


published, price 6s. ConrEnts : 
1. Principles of the Law of Evidence. 
2. On the Consolidation of the Election Laws 
concluded. 


3. Chancery Abuses and Reforms—The New Orders 
4. Court of Convocation. 
5. County Courts and French Tribunals 
6. Mercantile Law, No. II].—Russell’s ¢ hitty’s 
Contracts. 
7. Sir Robert Peel. 
8. The Plea of Lunacy—Reg. r. Pate. 
9. The Bill in behalf of Murder. 
Digest of Cases—Notes, of Leading Cases— Notes of 


New Books—List of New Publications, &c. &c. 


London: Burrenworrus, Law Booksellers and Pub- 
lishers, 7, Fleet Strect. Edinburgh: T. and Tl. CLarx ; 
A. and C, Buack. Dublin: Hopers and Smirn 


FRENCH and ITALIAN WORKS 

I. 
PROFEssOR MERLET’S FRENCH 
7 5 


GRAMMAR, New Edition. 5s. 6d. 
Il. 
PROFESSOR MERLET’S LE TRADUCTEUR. 
New Edition. 5s. 6d. 
It. 
PROFESSOR MERLET’S STORIES from 
FRENCH WRITERS. 2s. 
Iv. 
SISMONDI’S BATTLES of CRESSY and POIC- 
TIERS, Interlinear. 2s. . 
PANIZZI’S ITALIAN ‘GRAMM AR. 3+. 
=a from ITALIAN WRITERS. Interli- 
ned 2s. Vil. 
Di: SCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of T. W. and M.’s 
SCHOOL-BOOKS may be had on application. 
London: Taytor, WALTon, and Masrrty, 28, Upper 


Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster : Ww 


THE 


THE SPECTATOR. 





[August 3, 1850, 





NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


THE INTEL- 
as exemplified in the Religious develop- 
and Hebrews. By R. W. 
Price 24s. 

Now ready 


AN HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF 
CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. By L. 


DE VERICOUR, In 1 vol. post S8vo. cloth. Price 
10s, 6d. Now ready 


HEARTS AND 


THE PROGRESS OF 
LECT ; 
ments of the Greeks 
Mackay, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 


IN MORTMAIN 


RAYMOND | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


CORNELIA. A Novel. In1 vol. post 8vo. Price 
10s. 6d. Vow ready 
PHASES OF FAITH, or PASSAGES 
FROM THE HISTORY OF MY CREED. By 
Francis WiLLiAM NewMAn, Author of ** The His- 
tory of the Hebrew Monar« hy, * * The Soul; her 


Sorrows and her Aspirations. Pr ost 8vo. cloth, 6s 


THE SOUL: HER SORROWS AND 
HER ASPIRATIONS An Essay towards the 
Natural History of the Soul, as the basis of Theo- 


. with Additions. By Fran- 
crs WinuiaAmM Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Author of ** A History of the 
Hebrew Monarchy Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS. — By 


logy. Second Edition, 


Joun STORES 


NEMESIS of FAITH. A Second 





Edition, with Explanatory Prefa By J. A. 
oa, = ] renew of Eater Collage, Ox 
ord. Post 8vo. cloth, ¢ 
REVERBERATIONS. Foolscap 8vo. 
paper cover. Part I. Ls Part II. 2s 
RELIGIOUS MYSTER ¥ CONSIDER- 
ED. Post 8vo. clotl Pric ‘ 
GOD IN ERIST. ; en 
Iloract a. 1 In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
CONTENTS 
1. Preliminary Dissertation on the Nature of Lan- 
guage as related to Thought and i 
®. A Discourse on tl Divinity of Christ. 
3. A Discourse on tl Atonemen 
4. A Discourse on Dogma and Spirit; or the true 
Reviving of Rel ! 
ULE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW , 
A Quarterly Jourt f Theology and Literature. 
No. XXIII. for Avevst 18! 0. Price 2s. 6¢ 
CONTENTS 
1. Bushnell’s God in ¢ 
2. In Memoriam 
3. A Criti al History of the Language and Lite- 
rature of Ancient Greece 
4. Phases of Fait 
». Social Aspects 


6. A History of J¢ 


AMERIC 


‘ie NORTH (\N REVIEW, 
No. CXLVIIL. for Jury 1850. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS 


Labours as 


1. Sir T. F. Buxton’s 


of Slavery 


an Opponent 





2. Trumbull’s Public Records of Connecticut. 

3. Thompson and Kacmptz on Meteorology 

4. Lodge’s Translation of Winckelmann on An- 
cient Art 

5. Cooper's Ways of the Hour 

6. Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter 

7. Allston’s Poems and Lectures on Art 

8. Sir John Franklin and the Aretic Region. 

9. Public Librari 

10. The Action of Congress on the California and 
rerritorial Question, & 

Just published 
‘ ia BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, and 
rHEOLOGICAL REVIEW, No. XXVII. for 
Jury 1850. Price 6s 
CONTENTS 

1. Man the Image of God 

2 E.schines 

3. ology of Christ, with special Re- 
ference tot scourse in Matt. xxiv. and 

4. Theology of Dr. 1} ms XXV 

5. Life and Character of Theodore Beza 

é. The Theology ot th Intellect and that of the 
Feelings 

7. Tieknor’s Spanish Literature. 

8 he System of Education at the Universities 
of Oxford a ( ibride Xx 


YH] (AMERICAN CHRISTIAN 
EXAMINER and RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


No. CLX. for Juty 18 
CONTEN 
1. The Christ of the Gospels and of St. Paul 
2. Agassiz’s Tour to Lake Superior 
3. Bakewell on a Future Lif 
4. Miracles 
5. Miss Martincau’s Reign of William the Fourth. 
6. Krasmus 
7. Wordsworth the Christian Poet. 
8. The Diversity of Origin of the Human Races. 


London: Jonw CuapmMan, 142, Strand. 


Smiru, Author of “* Mirabeau, a Life History.” 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6s 

On the Decay of Nation The Rationale of Ci- 
vilization rhe Ideal of the Perfect Man Phe 
Domestic Life in England—Morality—Education 
and Position of Women—Aristocracy of Mammon 

Association and Moral Me sh anism —Literature 

The Literary Man—The Spiritual Now ready 

THE PURPOSE OF EXISTENCE, 

copeeaty Considered, in relation to the Origin, 
Development, and Destiny of the Human Mind, | 
Crown 8vo. cle 7s. 6d 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW WORKS TO BE PUBLISHER) 
THIS MONTH. 


I. 


LONDON AND ITS 
CELEBRITIES. 


A Second Series of Literary and Historic 
of London. By J. Heneacr Jesse, 
**England under the 

On the 17th instant 


al Memoria, 
Esq. Auth or of 
Court of the Stuarts,” & 


vols. 8vo. 


II. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE LAND 
OF MY FATHERS; 


Travel 
Rev. 


Narrative of and Sojourn in 
Egypt. By the 


8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


On Judea » 
Mosks MArGo.iouru. 


(On the 


2 vols 


29th 


Il. 


THE BROTHERS. 


from the German. 2 vols. (On the lit 


A Romanc« 


IV. 


LYNCH’S EXPEDITION TO 
THE DEAD SEA. 


New Edition. Royal 8vo. 21s. Plates. (Now ready 


v 


IN AUSTRIA AND 
HUNGARY. 


By Mary Norman 
23d 


LIFE 


From the German. 3 vols 


On the 


VI 


STELLA AND VANESSA. 


e from the French. By Lady Durr Gorpos 


2 vols. 


\ Romance 


post 8vo. (Vou ready 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S SEA 
STORIES. 


vols. neatly bound, pric 
Illustrations. 


Svo 3s. 6d. with 


Vew Editions now ready 


1. Peter Simple. 

2. Jacob Faithful. 

3. Japhet in Search of a Father. 
4. King’s Own. 

5. Midshipman Easy. 

6. Newton Forster. 

7. The Pacha of Many Tales. 
8. The Poacher. 

9. The Phantom Ship. 

10. The Dog Fiend. 

11. Percival Keene. 


vill. 


Popular Edition of Prescott’s Historical 
Works. 


in crown Svo. volumes, 
price 6s. each, 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS. 


Now ready, handsomely boumt 


Vow reawy 


OF FE RDINAND AND 


ISABELLA. 


THE REIGN 


3 vols. 18s. 
THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
3 vols. 18s 
11! 
THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 
3 vols. 18s 


* Any volume can be had separately, price 68. 


Lhe Octavo Edition, Illustrated and handsomely bows 
can still be obtained. 


RicHarp Brent.ey, New Burlington Streeh 


Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty 


of 320, Strand, in @ 


London: Printed by Josgreu Crarrox, 
County ot Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Ross 
Patwer and Josurm Crarron, No. 10, Cram art, in 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of Lé pndo8 
and Published by the aforesaid Joseen Craytox, at, 9 We 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand. int 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvavar, 3d Acoust 1830 
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